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THD DIVINE LOVE, 
BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


PATIENT GOD, whom men forsake, 
4) l-kund, ail-graciou® a4 th »u art. 
Hcw soon our faithleseners would break 
A human heart! 


How vast must be the L ve so st’ong, 
Ita yesruing, ch how fa! homless, 
That sin prolonged s: uid yet prolong 
Thy tenderness! 


Though we may slight that Love with dvubt, 
Toy paths of sweet commandment ¢purn, 
Thou wilt in powise cast him out 
Who would return! 


The uttermost Thy Love doth reach; 
And oh, the pathos o1 its cry. 
All humbled to our huan speech :— 
Why will ye die!” 


Were rot Thv wide more 
Than even all the powers ot sin, 
These feet woul¢ never find Thy Door, 
And enter in. 


We see Thee as the suff*ring Christ 
With Cross and Passi: n bowéd down! 
Barth’s meanest things for Thee sufficed, 
And Sorrow’s crown, 


If en'y famtebed a-uls mig flee 
Lito’s bucho fox Lw vee Peast, 


Andé@all might éweli in bliss with Thee— 
‘The very least! 


“ Lord, we repent!”’.... Lord. we believe!”’.... 
And Tho" accep! eet even this? 
And fa:thices wa~ derer* wilt receive 
With heavenly kiss? 


© Love !— we sink from Tine embrace 
Thy feot to kiss for evermore! 
The bumblest ia fittes’ piace 
When souls adore! 


MRS. LYMAN’S GIRL, 
BY J. B. T. MARSH. 


Y wife and I are visiting away a part of our 

September vacation with my cousin, Mrs. 
Lyman. I say “our,” for I insist that after a 
summer with a teething baby, she needs a vaca- 
tion from hous: kreping as much as I do from 
ofice wear; and ‘‘September,” because we bave 
learned that home is the most comfortable plase 
we can find during July and August. We had 
planned for a trip to the old home on the Soand. 
It is a great luxury for us to idle away a Septem- 
ber afternoon on its rocky headland, to develop a 
good back-ache digging clams in tne cove, to 
take a bumping ride over its stony, chestnut- 
thaded roads. But my cousin’s hearty invitation 
toeperd a week with them switched us off. We 
knew we should have a pleasant visit, and we 
Wanted to run up an account for them to settle 
at our house sometime. 

My cousin was educated at a Philadelphia 
boarding-school, and when she graduated she 
could swim, sketch off-hand, analyze any wild 
flower, and enter a drawing-room with the most 
&pproved bend and bow. But she was as ignor- 
antof all the details of housekeeping as of army 

tics,—making cocoa-nut cake excepted. That 
¥as a pic-nic accomplishment she had picked up 
of which she was a little proud. And it was her 
cake that, at the Sunday-school festiv 
the very week after she reached home, entrapped 
Mr. Lyman, the thrifty young bank-teller, who 
for some time had had his eye on a neat little 
sottage in the edge of town, which he could buy 
at @ bargain whenever he could find ‘the right 
Person “to run it.” Six months after her gradua- 
tion she was installed as its mistress. Of course, 
Marrying at such short notice, it took every mio- 
ute of her time “to get her sewing done ;” and, 
concerning the simplest processes of the kitchen, 

the went into the cottage as ignorant as she came 
out of the boarding-school. It was a sorry time 


she had for a while, witn sour bread, maddy svort- 
fee, ill-flavere d puddings, and sbifiless girls wh om 
the couid not teach to do better, because ste 
did pot know how berself. Evea the fact tat she 
covld make cocoa-nut cuke occasionally failed to 
keep a tea-table cloud from crossing her hasb«ud'« 
trow during that trying boneywmoou, as he aow 
penitentiy copfes-es. But it was Lot the 
time the school-girl bas proved equa! to the sam-~ 
euergercy. and ago Urs. Ly oan’s frivsals 
Juded that whit she does not kuow abot 
zcod cookery aid the management of babies is 
herdiy worth knowing. 

Telbng us, last nigi t, the serio-comical experi- 
ence of her telt-upprentic ship at housekeepiug, 
the talk turned cn * girls,” at my wife’s remark 
that she must bave atreasureio Emily, who had 
ben wilh us on the poreh, but had just 
bade us good-night, to goto her room. Aud then 
she gave us anotber chapter of exverieuce aul 
opinicn, apart of which [am moved to straia off 
into thie article. 

* Yes,” sbe replied, ‘I have had more or le 
trouble with help, and always expect to have, 
but 1] get along better than I used to. Emily was 
im my young 5: dDie-class, and | feand out 
that she was a farmer’s girl, with two sisters at 
heme to help about the work, and wanted tu do 
scmething tor self-support. She had tried teach- 
ing a Qistrict school, che suwmer, but dida’t 
«Ljoy it, and I proposed that she should come 
into our famiiy auc heip me, and | would pay he: 
the same that she covld get at teaching. I traat 
her as one of the family, and she takes as much 
interest ip our affvirs as if she were. Generally 
she does the kitchen work, and [| look afcer tine 
beds ard keeping the rest of the house iu order. 
tut she helps me about the sweeping, and I[ do 
the coc king on washivg-days. In the coldess 
mornings Mr. Lyman gets up and builds tne 


 kitehen fire, and on Mondays ali of us make an 


early start so that he can take a tura or two at 
the washing-machine betore he goes to the baak. 
In winter he nabes it a point to come buwe 
earlier on that day, if he can, and bring ia the 
trozen clothes, Most husbands woulda’t do that, 
but he thinks he would be willing to do the whole 
washing retber than go thrcugh with the trouble 
that so many people have with girls. Bessy sets 
the table, and Johuny is charged with seeing that 
kindlings are on band and that the wood-box does 
not getemyty. Both of them are old enouzh to 
be learning euch little responsibilities. Uuless 
there are cakes to be cooked, or c.mpany to be 
waited op, Emily sits with us at the table, and is 
slways welecme, in the evening, to achair ia our 
sitting-room circle. She sits in our pewat church, 
end we shall teke her along in our little fani:y 
trip to Negara sone dey this fall. I doubt 
vbether there is another family in town where 
she would consent to go and do housework. But 
1 think she preters her home hereto one at her 
feiber’s, where life bas dradgery than 
poetry. Of course she is out of sorts sometimes. 
1 suppose there are tew people with whom the 
wind does not get into the east now and then. 
And I con't know but I have occasion to ask 
ber pardon as cften as she neeus to apologize 
to ne.” 

“But every one can’t get sensibie, saving 
church-going American girls,” said my wife. “I 
am afreid you wiuld oot get along go pleasantly 
with Bridget.” 

“Every cne would not waut them on these 
terms, I suppore,” replied Mrs. Lyman. “If the 
demand were larzer, the supply would be better, 
I think. At any rate, I prefer these terme to the 
aimed peace or open war that prevails in so many 
kitchens. As to Bridget, I have had her and had 


wy troubles. So long children are young, 


1 will vot have avy one in the house who is un- 
truthful or light fingered. But that point settled, 
1 try to remember, as Ewerson sajs, that I ca saot 
es, ct to getan angel at three dollarsa week, 
and ther Liry to tieat ber with a sisterly coasid- 
eretion fur the fauits that are so largely due to 
her ancestry and ber education. We greet her 
vith as pieasaut a ‘ good-morning’ as we do each 
other. and the children as much expect to preix 
tLe ‘please’ in asking a favor of her, as of toeir 
fdiber. one of them bas «jaicy California 
pear to divide with the family, she receives a 
slice with the rest. We remember her birthday 
with httle gitte all rouad, and give ber ao extra 
holiday then, if wecun. That takvos off tne edge 
of the aliew feeling woud+rfully. Llinterest myself 
in berstewing, advise about her purchees teach 
her those little procij;ies of taste and ecouomy 
in dress that are worth se mach to a woman, [f 
apy of her family call to see her, | please ber and 
them by suggestiog a iucch of somethiag palata- 
bie, if notbing more thin a cup of tea or a slice 
of ceke. And I never look on a “ Dean” asa 
buisunce or an intruder. A home of herown is 
what every woman has a right to hove for, and 
the mistress whe tries to snuff out the iove affair 
that promises to give ber girt a goed ove ts an- 
speahably selfisn. We have had two courtships 
ip our kiteben f llow. d by weddings in the parlor, 
and | take comfort in thiuking that there are two 
Irith-Americau bowes whose neatuess and torift 
are arebnke and stimulus to the families aro ind 
them, because of the ideas Maggie and Kate re- 
ceived irom ne. Ard I find tnat, thou sh it is 
bard to have a girl taken sick, and to be 
obliged to wait ou her and look after the work 
tco, such an experience sometimes tas its com- 
pepsations. A girl sho is suspicious of otner 
favors surrenders ner beart to your kKiud: ess in 
preparing savory dishes to tempt her appetite, 
aud in otherwire ministeriog to her sick-room ne- 
cessities. Aiter Kate’s run of fever she was fas- 
tened to we till her marriage, though before that 
she woe always takivg offense at some littie thing 
and threatening to leave. ‘Mrs. Lyman took 
care of me whew | was sick,’ was the one answer, 
ever after, when she was offered places with less 
work and larger pay. I aiways try, too, to make 
a girl’s room pleasant. She may have been used 
to bare walls aud bare floors, bat she will appre- 
ciate a carpet, and pictures, and brackets. And 
with a cheerful room to take her girl friends to, 
che wiil be le«s apt to roam the streets with them, 
evenings. Mr. Lyman says he should get to be 
as cross as @ bear if he stayed night and day in 
his office where he does his work, and insists tuat 
a girl Leeds a pleasaut retreat where she cau get 
away trom the sight of hers.” . 


* But, after all,” I ventured to suggest, “ with 
most girls now-a-days iadulgence seems to be 
wasted. The more favors they receive the more 
they expect, and with the first offer of botter 
wages they wil! ieave you.” 

“They bave a right to leave if they can do 
better somewhere else,” she replied, “‘and gener- 
ally they ought to. If they give good measare 
of werk for their wages, we have no further 
claim cnthem. But | think they do appreciate 
kindness,—or, rather, love; for kindness is not 
enough. My girl hasa ri, ht to my love, and that 
is a very diflerent thing from my indulgence.” 

‘“‘Hard work to love some that I nave seen |” 
said my wite, with an incredulous shake of the 
head. 

* But eur Christian duty, nevertheless, isn’t 
it 1” anpewered my cousin. ‘We must de good to 
‘the unthankiul and the evil’; and in this, as in 
every other relation, love ‘grows on the loving 
things we do, I think it is a worm at the root in 
our kindness to girls that we bestow it expecting 
to receive as much again, and feel wronged if 
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it is pot returned in full, with imterest. And it isa 
common fault that we forget the limitations under 
which their characters have been formed, and do not 
make sufficient allowances for their faults. Noblesse 
oblige, you know. If Mary speaks to me in angry im- 
pertinence, is my self-respect so fragile that she must 
be dismissed to save it? If I meet her fault-finding 
with an unrufiied spirit; if I candidly own up to my 
thoughtless provocation, or pleasantly explain, and 
leave her to see that she was in error, may I not 
“ win’ my sister? If she has not attained self-control, 
the more need is there that I should lead her, by 
patient, pleasant ways, into it. And, really, is ita vital 
matter that my girl should always bein good humor? 
It may do her good, as it does the rest of us weak ings 

sometimes, to pout a little. If I must reprove her, how 
easy, yet how wrong, to speak impatiently! I find 
it better to save my reproof until some quiet hour 
when both of us can look at the matter most calmly 
and fairly. And I think itis with hired girls as with 
children, thet criticism is all the better to be thickly 
rugar-coated with commendation and encouragement. 
At any rate, fault-finding that is a mere es°ape-valve 
for the present ill-humor is wor:e than useless. 

“ After al),”’ she continued, in a tone that quivered 
a little with feeling,’ I don’t know asitisof so much 
consequence that we should be well served by our 
girls, as that we should give them good service our- 
relvyes, steadily eeeking to lift them into a better 
womanhood. We women get enthusiastic over, ‘‘the 
work of the Board” in Papal lands, and almost wish 
we could give ourselves, along with our prayers and 
our faire, tothe work, But here it is brought right to 
our hands! A missionary expects the conversion of 
the native who becomes a member of bis family. He 
asrks no better opportunity for reaching him with 
Christian influences. And Isometimes think we Chris- 
tian women ought to evangelize our foreign popula- 
tion by evangelizing these young women, the mothers 
of the next generation, who are steadily filtering 
through our homes into homes of their own.”’ 

Mrs. Lyman is not my cousin, and her name is not 
Mrs. Lyman. But her opinions areof value just so far 
as there is reason in them. And after putting 
them down on piper—a test which sme opinions, 
that may sound very plausible in talk, will not stand 
—they still seem to me worthy of consideration by 
those who must live within the limit of small incomes 
and who wish to live as Christianly as they can. 


MR. FROUDE ON THE IRISH QUES- 
TION. 


BY D. N. BEACH. 


ONCERNING Mr. Froude’s merits as a his- 
torian there is much diversity, and someasperity, 
of sentiment. His severest critics will, however, gea- 
erally concede that he is a man of long and patient 
investigation ; that he is honest, earnest, and fearless; 
that his positions have at least been of service ir 
stimulating research: ~~~" 
imagination, and his Gdn. iaiid of what may be termed 
the rerepective of history, he has produced a work 
which, in its popular aspects, is inva'uable. Those 
who will claim for bim mxch more are not few. 

Thus eminent in letters, and possessed of a charactsr 
which is not less an honor, he lands in America, and 
introduces himself substantially thus: ** Ireland’s con- 
diticn is deplorable. The fault is too largely Enz- 
land’s; but there are two rides of the story, both of 
which must be understood before real improvement 
can be looked for. I have Jong resided in Ireland. I 
have made the history of Britain the study of my 
life. I want, accordingly, to set forth the reali state of 
the care as nearly as [ have been able to get at it; and 
I want to do it in a popular way, and in America, be- 
cause American public opinion exerts an almost 
boundless influence in [reland. I believe that her ver- 
dict will be thankfully received on both sides of the 
Channel, and acted upon.”’ 

The spectacie is a remarkable one. It has few, if 
any, parallels. It isan application of the lore of yes- 
terdey to the life of to-day, which, as Mr. Curtis, at 
the dinner of welcome, well said, is the highest fun>- 
tion of scholarship. It would be wonde! ful if his sum- 
mary of the case were perfect. It is, perhaps, rather 
his purpose to stimulats inquiry. At all events, wher- 
ever he goes, he should be candidly heard. The atti- 
tude of a Catholic dignitary who proposes to ‘‘reply,” 
rather than sift out aud weigh the gist of the lectures, 
is most unhappy. 

The course was first delivered at the hall of ths 
Young Men’s Christian Association, in this city, on 
the 16th, 18th, 2ist, 23d, and 25th of Ostober. The ai- 
tendance was good, and the interest weil sustained. 
The mass of facts, interspersed with illustrations and 
touches of humour, with the generalizations, would 
fill a sizable volume. The following is, perhaps, not 
an unfair statement of his leading positions: 

I. Ireland as a victim of mismanagement.—Ireland 
had been mismanaged for centuries, and conspicuous- 
ly in two directions. First, in that fallacious theories 
of govern nent and of political economy had fallen 
upor 7.°7 with marked severity. Examples of this 
were; the fallacy of a uni‘ed church and state, and the 
fallacy of interference with the natural course of in- 
dustry, as seen in the discouragemeut of woolen and 
linen manufactures, etc. Mismanagement had shown 
iteelf, secondly, ia the negligent or vivious ad ministra- 
tion of her affairs." It was negligent for holders of es- 
tates to reside away from them, and leave tenants at 


the mercy of underlings. It was negligent for the 
government to let complaints go by unheard, or to 
give them a late hearing. Yet worse was vicious ad- 
ministration—the rule of an army of subordinates who 


under a thousand pleas, their little savings—the rule 
of corrupt government officials, and the ruleof mer- 
cenaly bishops, whom Dean Swift so well satirized 
when he said that the bishops sent out were of excel- 
lent character, but, on the way, were, to a man, mur- 
dered by thieves, who donned their robes, and came 
on in their place. This twofold mismanagement, 
which, under a variety of forms, had existed for cen- 
turies, cou'd not but have its moral effects upon 
the Irish race. Improvement of Jand on the part of 
tenants, for example, was oaly to assure higher rents, 
or eviction; and shiftless tillage was the result. To 
cheat a corrupt government was deemed right, ani 
honesty of dealing was thus undermined. Other bad 
traits were traceable to corresponding features of Irish 
administration. Thatanomaly—“ the Irish character’’ 
—bad grown in no slight degree from the anomalous 
relaticns which the country had sustained. A part of 
this mismenagement had been the result of an ignor- 
ance of principles, from which other lands had suffere4 
or had been liable to suffer, and shou!d accordingly be 
looked upon with lenience: part of it was wrong 
which hed been known to be such, or should have 
been, and could not ke too strongly condemned. 

II. Ircland as a nation of tenants.—The origina! 
allotment of Irish lands was made in feudal times, 
four d a partial compensation in the protection which 
it obliged the lords to afford, and, however just or un- 
just it might have been, obtained throughout northern 
Furepe. Later allotments following the Cromwellian 
corqueft, since they cccurred in a more enlightened 
age, were less easy to defend, but were the result of a 
tuccession of circumstances which, in the light of the 
times (the criterion by which to judge the past), miti- 
gated if not justified them. There were minor allot. 
merts at ciflercnt times, some of which were, doubt- 
lets, unjust. But, the allotments being made, and 
the property handed down, the possession was actual, 
and, much as it might be deplored, could not be justly 
set aside. This was the case in much of England and 
Scotland as well as in Ireland; and this fact should he 
borne in mind by Irish as well as English refor- 
mers. But there were sad enough wrongs in the wor<- 
ing of the system, if not in all the system itself, 
Among these were: absenteeism; exorbitant rents; 
eviction from, or increased charges on, lands improved 
by tenants; evicticn in cases of sudden mi:fortune, or 
for other arbitrary reasons; the induence of land- 
owners upon suffrage, ete. 

Ill. Ireland as herself in fault.—But the Irish made 
a great mistake if they attributed all their woes to 
their political relations. There was a significance in 
the thrift prevalent in the north of the island, though 
under the same unfavorable circumstanees, a8 Com- 
pared with the wretchedr- or other sections, There 


were the feuds, nore frequent im paar, perhaps, 
but still too coon, between families and ctans, 
which b¥<¥ented anything like unity of action. There 
were the Irish middlemen, who robbed their fellow- 
countrymen, and the Irish speculators who bought 
up land and evicted tenants in a most merciless way. 
There were the Lish traitors, who had repeatedly sold 
the fruits of revolution or reform, or prevented either, 
for s little gold or a little favor. And, above these 
and all other sad features (features offeet by many no- 
ble qualities), was the lack of moral earnestness. Re- 
yolution was a sacred right. Irelani had attempted 
revolutions, had fought with boldness and suffered 
vith fortitude; but there was about it all too much of 
the fervor of the enthusiast; too little of the resolve 
of manhood. For this reason she had been vanquished 
by infericr numbers, or had let slip the opportunities 
affcrded by success, or had submissively suffered wiik- 
out that censelees and determined demand for jus.icve 
which, if it will but bide its time, must sucv%eed, This 
same Jack made ber unfit to become a separate nation- 
slity. To assure either independence, or any true pros- 
perity, the character of her people must be remouided 
from ite very foundations. 
1V. Irelands wrongs largely removed.—Mr, Glad- 
stone, who favored Irish reform, was elected by a 
large majority. In his view, the three taings need- 
ing reform were education, the Chureh and State 
ecnnection, ard the land tenure. As to the iirst, the 
national educsticn furnishea in lreland is the bvst af- 
forded in any part of the Briush Empire. The oaly 
change desired was a transfer of it to the control of 
the Romish clergy, cr of that part of it which cen- 
cermd Catholic children. It has been found out 
ihrceughout Eurcps, even in Catholic countries, that 
ibis is Inexpedient; it has not been effecte! in Ire- 
Jland; itis to be hoped thatit will notbe. As for the 
church abuse, that had been lopped off. As for the 
land question—the sorest subject of ali—the toreign 
holding of the land was a veritable fact, and the 
owners could not with justice be deprived of it. Bua> 
the attendant outrages could be rendered impossib‘e, 
and that was the aim of the Land Act, passed thres 
yearsago. Not altogether perfect, this Act was, never- 
theless, the most healing measure evacted for at least 
two centuries. By its provisions, the rasanest peasant 
capnot be evicted without just compensation for all 
im provements which he has effected, and, in addition, 
a fine on the land-holder for disturbing him. The firet 
of these provisions agkes it an object to drain, in- 
prove, and carefujjy till the _~~**+ apd both of them 


farmed the Irish people, and wrung out of them, 


of the bitterest of Treland’s flls. Tenants in England’ 
and Scotland are not so well protected ; and provisions. 
of this nature are the wisest expedients where 
holdings have come to prevail, and cannot be justly | 
taken away. Under the workings of this law, land 
cutrages have decreased fo one-tenth their form or ex- 
tent. Still cascs here and there occur where mwen are 
willing to pay large sums for past improvements, and 
large fines for disturbing tenants, in order te gain cer- 
tain tracts ofjand. This should be rendered impoasi- 
ble. 

V. An independent government not yet expedient.— 
Thus the practical wrongs were for the most p3rct ra- 
moved. But the Irish now clamored for indeoend- 
ence. This was inexpedient. The two countries were 
naturally linked together, and their separation, even 
under favorable circumstances, would be undesirable. 
It was far better that they should be united, provided 
only tbat both ceuntries could be justly governed—a 
condition already largely established, and being more 
and more fully secured. But there were graver ob- 
jections. The lask of moral earnestness among the 
people unfitted them for a separate national existence. 
The tenantry system would prevent an honest ballot, 
and Jand-holders would rule and grind tha people to 
powder. And, finally, the two religions would con- 
fiict. On tbis point, Mr. Froude is explicit: “Tho 
Irish are not one nation, but two; and after we have 
abolished the Protestant constituency, Ido not wish 
a Catholic constituency in the place of it. For good 
or evil we have planted a Protestant colony in [relani, 
ccmprisipg the wealtb, the intelligense, and the ener- 
gy of the population, Ido not say we should ma‘z- 
tain itbem. I believe they are capable of maintaioing 
themselves. But we are bound not to place them in 
a position where they would be driven to irregular re- 
medies to protect themselves aga'nst the votes of a 
Catholic corstituency. They would be outnumbered 
three to one, and, if I know anything of the Protestant 
population of Ireland, they would no sooner ba gov- 
ern by a Catholic parliament in Dublin than a New 
Ervglard population by a convention of slave-owners 
sitting in Richmond.” 

The substance of the lectures is much as follows: In 
the past there have been great wrongs. So far as they 
have been the outgrowth of circumstanc:s, they are 
to be looked upon with lenience; so far as they have 
been intended, they cannot be too strongly condemn- 
ed; but they are now a partof the past, an‘1 cannot be 
helped. The recent wrongs are, for the most part, re- 


moved as far aa circumstances will allow: aod there 
is a teodency to a yet more perfectremoval. All msn, 


but especially the Irish people, should look at these - 
things as they sre,and not as,in the lightof past 
wrongs, they naturally appear. An unreasoning bit- 
terness sbould be set aside. Ireland should meet Eng- 
land half way, and strike hands with her in efforts for 
improvement; especially should she seek to go to the 
bottom cf the character of her people, and set about 
building up a chsracter and a race fitted for the high- 
estan "mente, whether the union with England ia 
to continue, or Ireland isto become an indepsadent 


nation. 


“THE UNPROFESSIONAL PRO- 
FESSION.” 


N the Christian Union of the 16th inst., a con- 

tributor passes judgment on the literary labora: 
of the teschera of the United States. He characterizes 
them as “pitiable.” He asserts that the teachers have 
one and ali shown themselves incapable of ascumu- 
lating aud recording any considerable number of ex- 
periments and cbeervations out of which to construct 
a scientific system of education. He professes to be 
locking for rome pedagogic Newton, Copernicus, Dar- 
win, or Cuvier, to inaugurate a new era in education, 
He afiirms that what teachers know is derived wholly 
from men outside of the “ Unprofessional Profession,” 
and inetences John Milton and Horace Mann as sueh 
outsiders. He aseerts that there are no valuable tech- 
nical treatises on teaching, and that each teacher “has 
to gatber for bimeelf by life-long labor the data for 
the Jaws jor the better government of his teaouing.”’ 
He ectually appears ignorant of the fact taat Jonn 
Horace Mann, David Page, Pestalozzi, Thomas 
Arveld, Eiipbalet Nott, Noah Webster, Doctors Way- 
‘ond, Bell, Felion, Eliot, Gray, Draper, Olmstead, 
White. Gregory, Lewis, Guyot, Wickersham, aad 
Agassiz, and a host of other teachers like Busby, Lan- 
caster, Adams, Colburn, Mason, Oberlin, O:lendo: ff, 
sand Leorard Schmitz, have each and all broached 
theories aud devised planus based on extensive and ac- 
curate observations, and have placed their contribu- 
tions on record for the benefit of all instruc'ors who 
mey choose to avail themselves of these jucubrations.. 
Yei we are told, by implication, that notuiog is worta 
reading of all these; and it is said that we must turn. 
fcr insti uction to the writings, for example, of physi- 
cians in charge of asylums for the feeble-minded! As 
well might a man training for a foot-race waich @ 
child learning to walk. 

The methods of instruction practiced i ,the five hun- 
dred seminaries in the State of New Yo.k are exceed- 
ingly diverse The examinations, institutei by the 
Regents of the University, are calculated to thoroughly 
teet these methods, and the recordei results of these 
tests are preserved and published for the use of the 
entire body of our teachers. By this means, during 
the part six yeare, a Jarge and useful fund of technical 
literature bas been accumulated. ) 

Where are the records which ‘outsiders’ have made 
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that are comparable to these? No candid man will 
deny that great ingenuity and much wisdom have been 
displayed by many writers of modern text books. 

What goed text-book was ever written by an “out- 
gider”’? Every fair-minded person who has perused the 
records of the aseemblies of academic teachers, con- 
yoked by the Regents at Albany, will admit the prac- 
tical utility of the papers there presented, and concede 
that they are the results of extensive and careful ob- 
servations and experiments. The same may be said 
of the reports of the proceedings of the American In- 
stitute. At the first meeting of the latter body, held 
in Boston in 1830, elaborate lectures were delivered by 
Dr. Wayland, Samuel Newman, C. C. Felton, F. J. 
Grund, Jno. C. Warren, M. D., William Russell, and 
others. Each lecturer had evidently consulted the 
latest ard best authorities, and contributed the rich 
results of along personal experiente. Their lectures 
cover three hundred and forty octavo pages. For 
forty-three successive years the “ Lnstitute”’ has con- 
tributed similar volumes. 

It may be conceded that many of the monthly periodi- 
cals, miscalied Teachers’ Magazines,’’ do not reflect 
credit on the profession. In many instances these are 
conducted in the interest of furniture dealers, or of 
proprictors of teachers’ agencies, and the editor re- 
ceives but a nominal salary. For contributions little 
or nothing is paid; and, as might be expected, the 
reading matter is worth just what it costs. A good 
article will command its price. Teachers find the col- 
umne of all our best periodicals open to their contri- 
butions; and the pages of even the North American, 
the Princeton Review, and the New Englander, show 
that their editors havea more liberal and appreciative 
spirit than your critic. Isis hardly fair then to judge 
of teachers from reading the so-called teachers’ peri- 
odicals; and they should also be excused from appear- 
ing atthe bar of a judge who virtually confesses him- 
self pur blind. TEACHER. 


We have before this had occasion to speak edi- 
torially with the warmest commendation of the Hamp 
ton Institute in Vir zinia, under the charge of General 
Armstrong, ¥ hich is doing an admirable work for the 
Freedmen, training yourg people from among them 
as tcachera and evangelists for their own raco. We 
bave just learned, through a private letter from Gen. 
Armstrong, that the Institute isnow crowded literally 
to overflowing. A hundred and twenty-three naw 
scholars have been received thisterm. A partof these 
are obliged to live in tents, at present unwarmed aod 
almdst unfurnished. There is pressing need of blanuk- 
ete, mattresses, etc., as well as clothing, new and se- 


cond hand. for young people of hoth soxce. Donations 
of this kind sent to the American Missionary Associa- 


tion, in this city, will be forwarded free of charge. It 
is needless to say that financial contributions are al- 
ways acceptable; and we assure our readers that they 
cavnot give their money to a better cause than this. 


SCENES IN HUNGARY.—No. 10, 
BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 
AN OLD SIEBENBURGER BARON. 


E are still in sight of the beautiful contour 
of the mountain peaks which form the South- 
ern bour. cary of Transylvania, and which bearsuoch a 
resemblance to the Adirondack outline. The railroad 
runs through the valley of the Maros, and on each sile 
are the characteristic old terraces, the tertiary pla- 
teaus, and beyond, the bare, naked, rounded hills, 
Everything is bare; hardly a tree meets the eye. Our 
train has the characteristic Hungarian deliberateness, 
running scarcely faster than a good horse would trot, 
and stopping fifteen minutes or half an hour a+ every 
station. Everywhere the long-haired peasants in cui- 
ress and night-gown gaze with wonder at the train, 
for this valley has only just been invaded by this fore- 
runner of civilization. I stop at a little station, leave 
my small luggage with the magaziner, and walk across 
the fields toward tne house pointed out as that of my 
future host. The Maros flows between, and we croas 
it on a ferry- boat, attached to a rope, and carried by 
the fcree of the current. I follow a path through the 
fields, and at length reach a prairie road which seems 
the access on this side to the “Hall.” In the mud 
ponds near the river, some plastered with mud, some 
with their noses just out of water, are those black 
creatures W hich seem more than anything to speak of 
the far away Asiatic swamps from which these wan- 
dering tribes came—the buffalces. Like their congen- 
ers, the hippopotamus and elephant, they seem to enjoy 
the mud best inthesummer. The road finally enters 
& €irty Wallack village with low, white houses, and 
huge, thatched roofs, and turns to the gateway of the 
Hall. Irside is a large court-yard, with white stab'es 
on one tide, evidently capacious enough for a regi- 
ment of beorres, and on the other, white houses for 
kitchens ard retainers. A family of swartby gypsies 
have made a fire in the yard and arecooking at it. The 
Hall is a large, low, white building, with heavy roof, 
and ornamented pilasters in front. 

I send in my Jetter and a card, and the high-booted 
Fervant takes meat oncetomyroom. Theouter door 
of the house opens into a dining-nall, an immense 
white vault under great arches, with coats of arms 
mold«d cn the ceiling—a room which could dine a 
hundred, and I have no doubt does frequently. 

A little table is in the center, set for dinner. The 
floors are broken and rough ; not a carpet is to beseen., 

Here are dogs and guns about, and quantities of ser- 


vants. It isa house of the middle ages. My room is 
a kind of vault of the sixteenth century, with one or 
two bits of modern furniture. 

The Baron, a jolly-hearted gentleman, in top-boots 
and embroidered coat, receives me in his ‘‘study’’—a 
room filled with odds and ends of various centuries. 
He is hardly more surprised at a stranger from thou- 
sands of miles away, suddenly coming in, than if it 
wasa neighbor. 

‘Glad to see you, Herr von B. The Bishop of Pesth 
wrote meabout you. ButI must be right off to-night 
—am going to a Gret—an estate in Hungary; have not 
seen it for years. Hero, Secretary, take this,’’ and he 
dictates a telegram and a letter,—the worthy Baron, 
probably, like his ancestors, not being strong in lite- 
rary watters. ‘“* Here, court director! how many men 
bave you on C—— vineyard?” aad this functionary 
explains. “ Milot! where is that verfluckte dog?” and 
several dogs come in to add to the confusion. To me, 
‘*Read there Vienna paptrs whils settle these mat- 
ters. Here!” and he calls his * Finaace clerk’”’ to ex- 
some account. 

On the walls are a number of framed statements of 
medals he bad won by his winer, which are very cale- 
brated, and a good picture of a Siebenbirzen prino3 
of 1622, his ancestor, killed, I belisove, by the Turks. 
His business over, he shows me the old sword of ths 
prince; then takes me to the garden, which has a glo- 
rious view of the valley and the Siebenburgen Alps. 
A little table and chiirs are arranged at the prettiest 
epot, where is a superb semi-Alpine aspect. We meet 
the Baroness in the garden—a kind, motherly laly. 
Wherever we walk, a handsome little boy—a sort of 
page—follows, with a lighted cavdle, to light the 
Baron’s cigar! and the Secretary, in top boots, dances 
after him, very much as this functionary is represeant- 
ed to do in the play. In fact, I should judge, that 
worthy gentleman had his own time of it with the 
Beror, whose virtues are evidently not in te literary 
line. His own business, however, the Baron does un- 
dersisnd—tbat of vine-grower and wine maker. 

In the afternoon we went out to visit thse vineyards, 
a few rods frem the Hall Our equipsge was a bro :n- 
Gown pcny-phaeton, with four powerful horses, 8 
coac bn an in blue embroidered jacket, a boy to cirry 
a gun, and the page behind, who kissei our hands be- 
fore we started. 

VINE-GROWING. 

The Baron’s method is the Rhenish—planting vines 
with poles, like beans, and clearing weeds with hand- 
Jatcr. He has fallen back almost entirely to the 
Rbine-grape, the Rissling, which makes a light, deli- 
cious wine. His vineyards looked much better than 
thore of an Englith gentleman's I visited, who tried 
the planting on wire-fencing and clearing wevds wi :h 
the horse-plow. The pole-planting may suit this cli- 
mate better. The Baron does not manure. 

The hospitality of these Siegenburger gentlemen is 
remarkable. Thirty or forty visitors will come some- 
times suddenly, wilhout notice, bringing horses and 
servants; so that every guert-room must have several 
beds, in case of crowding. With the acquaintenances 
I have already, I could travel from estate to estate for 
the next two months. | 

As rail-roads and hotels invade the country, this 
kindly hospitality will pass away, as it has in Central 
Hungary. Each guest has a servant devoted to him, 
who is at once waiter and chamber-man. At earliest 
dawn, he silently enters the rocm and carries off the 
clothing snd boots, and cleans them, and brings them 
back nicely folded; then later brings the morning- 
coffee. But few modern conveniences will be found 
even inthe castles; not a carpet is to beseen; andsone 
of the old “ walls” are exceedingly dirty and filled 
with fleas; still toan American, the life of these gentry 
of the past centuries is more interestin ¢ than the Fifta 
Avenue Hotel at the height of its season. 


A SUPPER. 


The usual hour is half-past eight or nine. We sit 
down under the great vault, with three or four men 
waiting. The disbes are all brought across the court 
from one of the houses. 

The supper begins with chicken-soup, then follow 
crabs and a griat variety of dishes. and the final 
courses are Indian corn boiled, or roasted in the ear 
—a very favorable dish in Hurgary—and radishes and 
cheese! A ftiask of mineral water, and several bottles 
of different wines are in the center of the table. 
Baron kardly touches his own wines, Of the retainers, 


_the “Court Directo:,”’ or Bailiff, is alone alowed to be 


present, 

ihe Baron, though so many years have pa*sed, can- 
rot keep his mind off from the Revolution. “ You 
saw those bouses with the broken roofs in tha villaze, 
Herr B., tLat the Bauers got from Kossuth and the Ro- 
volution, 

*Thkatisfreedom! Before that, we used t»keap the 
bouses in repair, and they paid by days’ labor. Now 
they are all going to ruin!” 

“Yes; Lgot restitution from the Government for the 
Robot (the Feudal Righ's); but what was it? perhaps 
a tenth part, for the Government bonds were only 
worth seventy-five per cent, and they only paid a 
emall part cf the value. And then, Herr B., such loszes 
as 1 bad, one bundred and fifty borses, sixty buffaloes, 
sheep, and the Tevfel knows what! Ani what good 
is itall? The Bauers are worse than ever bafore.”’ 

Reading and writing does a Bauer no good. It only 
makes him more ready to go against those who are 
wiser than he is. Those cursed Wallack priests who 


The 


I ehould bave had such a property, and these Bauers 
would have been a happy population, if it had not 
been for Koesuth.” . 

“[ know it had to come, but it ought to have come 
giadually, notsosuddenly. Just as your negroes will 
not work.” 

I eet this right, and said, “ But your land, Horr Bar- 
— worth three times what it was before the Revo- 

ution.” 

“Yes; that’s true; but I do not want to sell it.” 

* You ask about the Left. There is no one in that in 
Transylvania, but beggars and communists. I have 
been chosen eight times as member of Parliament. I 
bate it; but I must go, old as [am; forI shall be the 
last to surrender to that cursed Left Party!” 

“Education? If we could give moral eduosation, it 
would be all well; but reading and writing, without 
morals, make a man a rascal!”’ 

“Herr B. Tell me about your population. I sup- 
pose not more than one-twentieth in New York are 
Latives. The rest came over from Europe?” 

* We all came over, Herr Baron, some two centuriss 
ago. The Indians are our only natives.”’ “ Ach, is itso? 
The negroes, too, I suppose, belonged to the country!” 
Lexplained. We rose and bowed, and then went to the 
study, and shock hands, wishing each other good 
night. 

Marosy VALLEY,.Huycary, Aug. 10, 1872. 


WOMAN AS A CHURCH MEMBER. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE L. WALKER, 


STRIKING fact in the statistics of all the 
great religious communions, where the church 
is separated from the State, throughout Christendom, 
is the preponderance of the female members. The 
disparity is somewhat variable in amount, but it exists 
everywhere. Asan illustration, the carefully collated 
returns of the “ongregational Churches in the United 
States, may bereferred to. The numberof male mem- 
bers in these churches on the Ist of January 1871 was 
103,470; that of the female 204,062. That is to say, the 
proportion of women to men in the Congregational 
church fellowship is more thi one and nine-tentis 
women toeach man. Nearly two to one may be said 
to be the measure, in that denomination, of the rela- 
tive willingness of women and of men to profess the 
faith and service of Christ. 

Precise statistics are less accessible respecting some 
otber denominations. But the general fact issubstan- 
tially the same. As a rule the law holds in ali vol- 
untary religious bodies: the number of women who 
take on them the pledges of Christian-discipleship is 
va tly greater than that of the men who do the same 
thing. 

Now, how this greater readiness of the one sex than 
of the other to yield to the claims of the Gosp)l is to 
be accounted for, is a topic which does not come svith- 
in the objest of present discussion. 

Doubtless a good deal of the difference is attributa- 
ble to merely outward circumstances. 

Much is to be ascribed to the comparatively shel- 
tered position of woman, especially during the critical 
period of chilhood and youth ; a position which ex- 
empts her from many of the temptations to which 
men and boys are exposed. 

Something is to be attributed to hor lifelong con- 
tion of relative helplessness and dependence on others; 
a condition which opeus a readier access to that truth 
—so fundamental to all Christian experience—that we 
are all helplessly dependent on the power and grace 
of God. 

Whether, now, beyond this, there is anything lying 
deeper yet in that distinction—not physical merely, 
bt intellectual and spiritual, just as truly—which dif- 
ferences sex and sex, adding still something more to 
the causes already mentioned for a greater preponder- 
ance of piety among women than among men, is a 
question altogether too speculative for further obser- 
vation here. 

For, the object in referring to the disparity of the 
eexesin our Chrietian-fellowships is a quite practical 
one. Hereisa great, and to a degree, startling fact— 
twice as mary women as men in our churches—this is 
the general rule. 

And the really important question which arises, is 
not bow this disparity can be done away; still less 
how it is to be explained, but how the large prepond- 
erant element can be utilized. 

For, upon the surface of the case, it seems as if the 
femele portion of the chfirch had very li'tle todo init, 
Two thirds of its members are persons who by the or- 
dinence of nature or by the force of custom, are ex- 
empted from a great portion of the responsibilities da 
volved on the church to fulfil. Two-thirds of its 
mem bers are unheard in its social assemblies; are not 
very prominently taken into account in its projected 
religious enterprises; are comparatively seldom dis- 
tinctly addressed on duties appertaining to themselves. 

And yet every pastor of achurch feels that the fe 
male members ought to have, aud might have, a very 
living share in its characteristic work. And, waich is 
more to the purpose, multitudes of its female msem- 
bers themselves desire to besome more conscious of 
the corporate relationship they sustain, ani to have 
that relationsbip become more operative for theirown 
and the church's welfare. 

For their sake, especially, therefore, a fow 
ticns may be permitted on the soope of effort, within 
the Christain church, of its feminine and preponder- 


cabnot read or write, manage all the peasants here, | ant element. 
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In + peak ing of this subject we pass ov without com- 
ment the large spbere of woman's infiue ice at home, 
asesister. as wife, and especiully as mother. Not, t«- 
decd, bu that this is dererving of the very hizhes' 
corsiceration. [tisso. But it is not partiou arly ger- 
mane to the inquiry. 

The point of the prevent consideration is not 
women ¢ sphere as a Christian, but as a confederated 
_ gseociate in the church. Has the churcha pisa’e ani 
service for ber? Here, in the -ovenanted body of tie 
professed; bere, where she so outnumb rs her mile 
cor psnions in the organized society of the Lord, ha: 
she On-ibilities and opportu: ities? 

Ore very important depart nent of female responsi- 
bility in the church isto be foundin the development 
and manifestation of its devotional spirit. 

In one most important particuiar—not to speak 
of othere—the power of the urgunization known a3 4 
church, differs from that of all otber organizations. 
To mos associations large numbers, larze wealca, 
large culture, are the chief sources of power. 

But a church’s pover depends on its tiving inter- 
course witb God. The chief avenus of iateroours+ 
is preyer. Other mean., indeed supplement tris; bu 
gs in the individual, to aleo iu the oorpora’e life of the 
church, the great means of miuiataining a vital cou 
nectiop wi'h the spiritual r-alm, aad of dra ving fron 
that realm the inspirations and helps nvedful for 
health, ie prayer. A praying chursh—'arge or 
eminent or obscure—is strong chur-h. Ant tne 
maintenance and manifesta’ion of the devotion 
spirit in any Christian organizati »n depeads, to a very 
great extent, on its female members. 

It istrue, indeed, that in somvof tna large relig ou: 
fellowsbips, tee vaice of women is not neard it -0- 
cial worsbip. Itis true re igious fellowships 
do not hove the thing itself, whish is generally mvaat 
by “‘eocial’’ devotions. 

Bu’ bas no! woman a par’, even if a si'ent part, in 
the worship, whatever its type? Assuredly! And 
world that it cculd be better realized how real ani 
operstive that part can be! Not man’s only—b:» 
he mit ister or “‘brother’—the wrestle ani strain of 
devotion, whether publicorsocial. Hoer's justastraly, 
even if not uttering an audib'e word; and if the sub 
stantial rower of this co-operint spiritual endeavor 
oould but be m»re understood and felt by the great 
body of the female members of ouc churches! Not 
theirsto be)isteners merely; not the.rsto be ‘edified ’ 
alore. bu theirs to be strenuous aszooia’es in ftinzg 
upward the burden of supp ication or of or tise. 

Bu :, beeides this,in those communions where what 
is known as cial’’ worship exists, ho vy iafiusnatia: 
the spirit of the female membershioin encouraging or 
discouragi: g the manifestation of adevotional dis o0si- 
tion in others! There can be no question that the habits 
of the audible portion of the vhurch in tiis repact, 
are very much at the control of the inwiibie. The 
busband is etimulatei or discouragei by the wife; 
the brether by the sister, the friend by the friend. 
The question of many 8 m3n’s whole hibit of life, in 
relatio: to these actions, often secretly hin zes on the 
feeling respecting his partin them, of the woman who 

pits silently by. 

But laviig aside all further reference to woman’s 
part in devotions of a mixed chars ter, there stili re- 
mairs the great sphere of private devotion, or of 
devotion in the companionghip of ber own 3ex, in the 
church’s bebalf. “In the church’s benalf,’ it is saii. 
For what is now being considered is no: fenale piety 
ip iteelf, but that piety in re'ation to the churoh 
That a won an thould pray for herse f, or her family, 
or ber friends, is on)y what isto be expested. Bit 
that sberheu'd be equally a-vake to the corporate rea- 
which resets oo ber, in her sh reiatioa- 
sbip. is pot, perbaps, equa'ly to be anticipated. 

Thereise, whas been acknowledged, a good deal in 
her situation to make that sense of asso ;siate acount- 
ability dim, and itis not very oiten pubiicly insisted 
on. 

But certainly it exists. Womon ara, sure!y, con- 
stituent members of the Christian society. T vo-*hirds 

_ of ite members are wonen. Suc a fact as that ought 
to be the baris of a very livin¢ senss of respons bl.ty 
fc r the devoticnal epirit of every shurch,in the h-art 
of ite feminine compan'onsbip Orayer ought to rai. 
itself to the reach of this wider than any pririts or 
family welfare. A seuss of associate intereat ouzht to 
be develo xed by careful of tts reality, 
and by making it the foundation of spirit tal a3.inn. 
Private prayer :hould be habi uatel to the resozni- 
tion of this corporate responsibility jist as it recog- 
nizes respc nsibilt; of a narrower nature. 

Aid why, 8 80. aot social pr yer, in the com- 
pany of her own female a:sociates b«= deemed a 
dGesirsble of pro noting a courch’s welfar:? 
Suppesing it to be true that Paul utterai sone hard 
and conclusive speeches against wo nen’s talking or 
prajins in p en’s assemb'ies; not even the mos. stren- 
ucus opponent of woman’s right of religious utt 
le hikely todeny itin the company of herowns x And 
thc veb euch rocial d~vo'ion on the partofa church's 
fen sle p embers mi3y. perhaps, in the days on which 
we fal ex. be garded as somewhat old-fashioned 
and obro'ete, still it has often been cne of the most 
powsrrfu) of inetrumentalitics for prom ting spir- 
itvalgrowth It has scmetimes kept afire burviag, 
Which, op the gent ral altar, threatened to expire. it 
lite ina body, which, in every fuxction be- 
sides, seemed almort dead. And often the reviving 
which bas quicke.ed throughout a decaying shuroh, 


ard biessed a who'e Community with a new in*pira- | 


tion of pewer, bas radiated from the littie compa.- 
iol ebip of the praying women, who, unheard in the 
mor formal assembly, were nevertheless the salt and 
ralvatior of the whole. 

One or to other poin‘s of opportunity in “‘woman’'s 
pos tior asa church member” will be made the subject 
of a following article. 


A WONDERFUL BIBCE. 


FEW weeks ago, we read in a London news- 
paper, The Graphic, that “a well-known book- 
eesler New Ycrk bad purchased for a large sum the 
celebrated Bible ilturtrated by Mr James Gibbs, of 
Great Newport sireet, Soho.”” Mr Gibbs, we were far- 
ther told, had been more than thirty years employed 
in collecting the illustrations. Regret was expres3d 
ir the notice that “ro interesting a collestion shou'd 
‘eave Ergiand;” but it was aided, “we must regard 
the purchase ag ancther proof of Amerioan enterpriss.”’ 
This bor k, or collection of booke—for it embraces more 
than one copy of the en‘ire text, and numerous por- 
‘icns of otbers,in a serias extending to no less thaa 
eixty folio v« Jlumes—may now be seen on shelves ar- 
rerged for the purpose, with every convenience for 
‘xemiration, at the stere of Mr J. W. Bouton, the 
American purchaser, 706 Broadway. A visit to bia 
premires is at any time of interest; for Mr. Bouton, 
corfiring bimself mainly to the purchase and aale of 
rare and valuable bo: k?, has at all times a choice col- 
'eotiop on band of books relating to tbe fine arts ani 
variousg literary specialities; and there sare constantly 
to te seen op his counters many exceedingly rare pub- 
licatiors vell worthy of an hour'’sstudy At this pre- 
tert time, baving recently returned from a successful 
forege smor g the great book repositories of the rarer 
class in London and Paris, he bas on hand an unusual 
ttock of ctrious and remarkable books, very many of 
which may be looked for in vain in our best supported 
yullic libraries. Amorg them is a vast and unique 
collection of bocks on angl ng, which occupies a room 
by iteelf. and which desrervediy is attracting a great 
deal of attention from the disciples of [Izaak Walton. 
Rut our business just now is with the great illustrated 
Bible, 

On irst taking down any one of its costly decorated 
vo umes, the observer who has not been especially in- 
structed in art matt«rs—and few in this country have 
had this opportunity—must be struck by the strange 
pictorial world of wonders in design to which he is 
eudcenly introduced. He must be amazed and some- 
what bewildered at the appeal which it makes to his 
curi« sity; and at the immense variety of the troasures 
before him. Any one who should attempt fairly to de- 
80) ibe them would be dismayed at the task. We have 
beard experienced connoisseurs say that it would 
ressonably occupy six months to write out a catalogue 
raisonné properly indicating and describing the con- 
ter ts of these remarkable volumes. In the first place, 
there are about thirty thousand prints to look over, and 
as these are for the most part designed by the great 
masters of painting, and executed with consummate 
picety by the best o)d engravers, the minuteness and 
fidelity of whose work is, compared with modern 
carelessness in such ree pects, of the most extraordin- 
ary character, the survey of the whole is very mach 
like passing through a picture gallery of thirty thou- 
eand paintings, where each one is worthy of some par- 
tiovlar potice, if, indeed, we could suppose any such 
¢xtended gallery to exist. Frequently you will have 
witbin the compass of two or three inches equare an 
etching by one of the masters of that art which, in fer- 
tility of images, and suggestiveness of treatment, ri- 
vals the largest canvas. With this class of works, 
beaded by numerous brilliant examples of the skill 
end gen‘us of Rembrandt, the entire series of volumes 
is profusely illustrated. There is net a painter’s or 
engraver's nameto be mentioned in connection with 
sacied art, and this inc udes every great artist, who is 
pot represented by some wort y specimen of his work. 
Of al) nations and schoo's, from the days of Albert 
Durer to those of Reynolds, they ire every one here— 
the Ho being, Michael Angelos Titians, Raphaels, Cor- 
reggios, Murillos, Riberas, ia fine, the whole dictionary 
cf artiste, anc engravers as weil, from Maro Antonio 
to Toschi and Rapnael Morghen. The Bible is thu: e:- 
sentially aa art-book. Mr. Gibbs, whom we have 
beard spoken oj] with the greatest respect, is no more 
bock maker in this depart nent of work. He has evi- 
dently, in accumulating this great storehouse of ar’, 
looked firet of all 1o what wis of essential value. He 
hase gone to the fountain-heads, avoiding generally tne 
femiliarand easily-to- be- procured modern and ancient 
pictorial Bible illustrations, and seekiag out such as 
would be considered of especial interest by the most 
cultivatd student. And asitisthe peculiarity of all 
prcat origional works—such, for instance, as thoss of 
Durer, Holbein, Michael! Angelo, and ths; like,—that 
they are practically inexhaustible in their raach and 
intelligence, such a collection must offer to every 
tbougbtful mind an unfailing subjectof pursuit. The 
original drauings form, too, a most important feature 
of the work. They are exceedingly numerous, often 
from choice private collections, and always of striking 
merit, 

There sre several ways in which such a collection may 
be regarded. As an i lustration of the Bib'e Text it 
hes many claims to notice. Torreis the commentary 
of Kitto to begin witb, which is presented entire, with 
much other matter of a modern date; while of the old 


versions there are specimens in pages; and often con. 
siderable portions of the early German, Frenoh, aod 
Engiieh texte, beginning with the oldest As these were 
ctten largely illustrated by the best designers and wood 


’ engravers, to sunply that appeal to the eye whioh had 


been furnished to the few in the illuminated 

ard sacred manuscript books of an earlier date, their 
introduction in the present series is peculiarly appro. 
priate. But Mr. Gibbs bas evidently chosen them ag 
well to exhibit the peculiar language and literature of 
the Bible before it had taken its present form 4 jn. 
dreds of such pages of the great Bibles of the 15th ang 
16th centuries are thus presented. Amoag the mors 
modern illustrations of the text some choice speq. 
mens of the landscapes by Roberts, from his grog 
work on the Holy Land, wili be vaiued. 

It is as an art work, however, ‘bat this collection hag 
its mos: constant claims to a'tention. No range of 
tubjects bas ever furnisbed artistseo constant a thems 
not even the ancient mj thology or general h 8'Ory, gy 
the Bibie. Take it at the v: rystart, tae book of Gena 
When this mania for illustration firat developed itsay 
early in the century, an English lady, as we have rea 
the anecdote io Dibdin or some other learned autor. 
ity, undertook to coilect prints for a Bible. Shr 
issued her ordert, and presentiy bad sent in to her no 
jees tLan three thousand illustrations of Adam aaj 
Eve; when, despairing of carrying on the work without 
bankruptcy, the gave it up entirely. Mr. Gibbs ha; 
been more persevering; though he has been pat to his 
reeources to provide for the fatber and mother of the 
race. We think it is some half-a-dozen of his esrly 
volumes before he gets through with this apparently 
inexhaustible tubject of the Temptation. A very 
good idea «f the general population of Germany in 
their naked physical aspect, as they appeared about 
the fiiteenth century, may be gathered from the hua. 
dreds of illustrations of this subject by Durer and his 
great contemporaiies. Then, passing to the other ex- 
treme of the work, what a wealta of illustration in the 
Madonras of Raphael and his successors! 

To examine such a work properly a single topic 
should be selected. In numerous instances a whole 
volume is given to one subject. We take down be- 
cause it happezxs to be before us in the center of the 
row, the one labelled *“‘The Book of Tobit,’ for the 
Apocbrypha is included with the rest. Whata variety 
is here in the story and ite treatment! Artista neve 
bad a better field for the exercise of their powers. 
Here age and youth are contrasted in their mst affect- 
ing forms, with the constant presence of the angel, ac- 
compapying the wayfarer on his pilgrimage torough 
scenes of varying terror aud joy. The artists in this 
book have drawn from every sentence their abounding 
inspiration, in the landscape of tne journey, the weird 
rr agical incantations, the cure of the old man's biina- 
nes, the beauty of the betrothed maiden, the funerals 
of her lovers, the final triumph of Tobias over the 
fiend, the marriage scene and family rejoicings. Let 
any one who would get a comprehensive idea of 
the work take down that book of Tobit, with its 
wealth of pictorial iJlustrations, in almost every 
school of art, and by many of its greatest masters, 

As nothing, in general, is less satisfactory than 4 
mere description of a painting, we must forbear fur- 


‘ther effort to describe thia work. In many cases, asin 


accounts of foreign galleries, American readers must 
be content with such a bare avcount of art items. [a 
this case, however the reader has an opportunity te 
see the originals for himself; and we would advise 
tim, by al] means, not to lose the chance of this de 
lightful leseon in art by calling at Mr. Bouton’s rooas, 
and inspecting this illustrated Bible, before it pases 
into the hands of some weaithy collector. . 


THE GREAT TRIANGULAR MARCH 
OF CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION, 


HE most important movements in the physical 

and moral werld are sto removed from the per- 
ception of our senses, and apparently eo slow in the 
production of their re:ults, that they are the least 
1 oticed of all the realities that affect individual mon, 
com munities, ard nations. There are movements, ia- 
conceivably repid in reality, which we cannot see at 
all, or apprehend by our intellectual faculties, except 
by these slow results. Wao perceives any sense of 
moticn in the earth's yearly journey around the sun! 
How all the eenses, opinions, and experiences of mi 
kind, tor fifty centuries, remonstrated against the 
tion of any such movement atall! Nota buman being 
in the world could prove such motion by the testi- 
mony of the ecnses, though they were put to their ut- 
nost stretch for evidence. The whole testimony of 
menkind, from the ¢awn of history, stoutly m3inotain- 
ed that the earth had never moved, and never coull 
move,sio>tinany direction since it was created. From 
its yearly and daily revolutions down to the simple 
processes of vi getation, movements that produxe tooir 
evidence to the eye in t venty-four hours, cannot be 
e€€n in acfua) progress. 

What is truein the prysical, is equally true and com- 
mon in the kuman or moral world. The slow more 
ments that evolve ard ehspe the bi ing of nations. and 
the moral and political conditions cf mankind, are 
invisible in the actual progress of one day or one yar, 
or. sometimes, of a wholeage. They have to he prov 
by results, juet like astronomical facts, or the ful dll- 
ment of prophecies a thousand years old. T1106 10%, 
slow march of civilization through the agee has pro- 
duced as feeble a sense of motion in them as the move 
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ment of the earth around the sun. Eavh successive 
it, Hike the flower of the century- lant, has re 
the epace of two generations to show its bios. 
gom of bope, even to the most wakefui eyes. Lot the 
pest-read statesman, historian, or philosopher try the 
experin ent on his own mind, ani see if he can recog 
pise the sense of a half-century’s motion ia the slow 
ent that overcame ths centrifugal forces of ths 
giowic communities of France, and mnergei ani 
pelted them in the most interfusei ani h»movariiso 
populsticn and commonwealth in ths world Ware 
there centrifugal for.es an easy conquest? Did thev 
to the force and necessity that brought them 
into & politica) orbit of Jarger sweep without a desper 
ate struggie? Did not small, local patriotiemsa cry out, 
in all the poetiial pathos of their remonstranc,, 
agairet such suisides of local sovereignity? Let the 
statesman, philanthropist, and Coristian brush up 
their history, and tell us what kind of artagonism: 
resisted th: movement that united th» jea'ousand hos- 
tile kit gdom sand provincescf France, England, Italy 
and in great, homog ene us, one-hsarted em. 
pires Let them tell us how many smail selfa bad t» 
be eacrificed to make great, d gnified, self-standing 
wholes; how many fervid patriotisms hadi to be dis- 
lodgec irom low perches of song, to sing from loftie- 
heights, to ears and hearts of wore multitudinous au- 
dierceandunion. Did not Scotch pipers, Welsh bara. 
and trieb bards fill the British [sles for centuries witb 
their ; laintive wails against the centripetal forces that 
slowly brought and wi ouzht the thr e alienated races 
into one empire? Did not such bards pips the same 
strains sgainst the same m-_vement in France, Ger 
menpy. snd Italy? And do we not to-day,i: fassof ai’ 
the grand and glorious re*ults of this slo 7 but irresis - 
ible movement, hear the querulous p'p'nz of 
smal! reeds: of local patriotiem, clamoring for tha re- 
erection of a few small selfs, or small States, whirh 
could net stand alone without ho'cing o1 to ths 
skirts cf some great power, that wou'd suffocate a | 
their renee and dignity of independ-nce with its stif 
ling protection? Now w: may lis:en to this p aintive 
piviig of “oppressed pationalities’’ with sympa'hy, 
ard ¢ven admire the ratural sentiment tnat breathe 
in iteand through it; while we may and mist belivve 
that no worse calamity could befall these complaininz 
populations than the realization of their small amb.- 
tions. 

Now there is notbing to be wondered at in all thi. 
bistcry of local p»triotisms. The sentiment that in- 
spires then and liv2s in them is one of the most ad mir- 
able feelings of which human rature is ruseptibie. 


Ther: is no human sentiment that is so vital in its in- 
her: nt force, that FO purines and epnobles itself by ex- 


position Just at it to-day Put your finger t» 
the pulie o' its life andimmortality. See how strong 
it grower with the lump it leavens with its vitality. 
‘And in growirg in strength with expansion, has it 
weakened any loeal attachment? Did a man of the 
Old Bay State, of the Empire State. or the Keystone 
Btate, cr of the Old Dominion, love it with more ‘lial 
ané eteacy affection wren the whole Americaa Union 
numbed only four milliows, than the citizen of the 
gan e State will love it with when the Republic shall 
nun ber torty millions? Did the Sosotchman of tae 
twelfth certury iove Scotiard with a bet:er love than 
the Scotcbman of to-day, while feeling himself ths 
equal+ubj ctofanempire that belts the clobe, with but 
bere 91d there a break? May we not believe th it toe 
Irist man of the twentietn century will love Ireiand 
with as purey atrictism as the most pretentious Fenian 
of to-day , ¥ hile, at the eame time, he shall be as proud, 
cont) nted. and happy as any Scotchman or Eaglisa- 
Ipan s! all be. in belonging to the British Empire, aud 
in sbsyiug all the cig: i.y, power, and prosperity it can 
procure tor ita subjects? 

Ncw. great nations have to pass through the sams 
exyx riences of sentiment as the mull states or con- 
mupitics that they absorbed. At first, and fora lonz 
peric cd, they will as despera’ely oppose movements oF 
far giesterm ment to mankiud. Why? for precisely 
the sam ¢ reason that their component states or p-o- 
vir cee op pored a union that merged their tn lependeanr 
individusiities in one gieat vat-onal whole. No min 
sitting at bis own table, or by vis own ireside, can see 
bis whole house as an ou'sider at a distance can see i! 
No wore clearly c+D a great nation, that shuts itself 
Witbin tbe wallscf ite own interests, sve ihe move- 
Ment which propels it into ite place in the grand marva 
Ol bup arity. The foren ost nations of all this vorli 
are at thie moment resisting thie movement with as 
Persistent and patric tic will as ever one of tne Saxcoa 
kingccoms of the Heptarchy cpposed tbe union trat 
Dace Ecglandanration atall. These fore aost nations 
have giappled with cach other in the bloodiest wara. 
and are «mbatt irg themselves with huge muicninery 
Of sli: uchter for tuture wars, to resist tae movemen: 
that is slowly ressing them int» their place and 
sion in the progress and de-tiny of mankiad. N»o-«, 
there is no nation bore visicy, and sense, and 
Bhou’d le clesrer to perce ve this moveme it, and to 
aid it,iban Amtia. Both our geograp*ical and 
Politica! position qualify us to see, and think, and act 
in view cf this maiter with a more in‘ellize it senss, 
and clearness af view, than the nations nearer toa 
action, or apparently more es decialiy involved 


It is t} is more disinterested opinion an4 appreciation 
Of which the Ameriran mind is capble to which [ 
Would address hervafter a few reficotions on the 
Greatest movement of the age, which other enlight- 
‘med nations do not seem to recognize, but which they 


are doing their utmost to oppose. I call this present and 
p#rticu'ar stage of Tne Great Triangular Maroh 
cf -bristian Civilization” I have noticed briefly the 
} Tinciples and forces that originated this maroh and 
rone of the reeulta which have marked its progress 
Ip continuing the subject, [ will d vell on the circum- 
stances which have pressed three of the foremost 
1 ations of the wor'd to the front in this maroh, against 
their will, and will try to show how their converging 
Ines are cicsing down upon the field of their moral 
victory, while almost in battle array agaiast each 
otber. E. B. 


JOHNSON’S “ORIENTAL RELIGIONS.,’* 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


HIS book is a valuable contribution to our 
small but steadily increasing lib-ary of works in 
Cemparative Theology. It is the result of many years 
of careful and thorough study. I[t gives full and io- 
teresting aocc unta of the two greatrelizgions which or- 
igira'ed in India; Brahmanism and Buddhism. It is 
«titten cons ieatiously, and with an axcura dy, in al. 
most every part, which could only result from 4 sari 
cus determination to tell the truth The book ia, 
moreover, written from a full miand—from one mais 
‘empiliar with the subject by much patience and lovin: 
study Im a word, we have here the ripe fruits of 
¢1 uine scholarship. 

The only objection to the work is this—‘hat it is 
¥vritten in the interest of atneory. Mr. Jobnson tells 
us that, twenty years sgo, he cave a course of lectures 
op the Universality of Religious [deas. The view then 
taken has been confirmed, he telis us, by his subse 
quent studies; and«ne purpose of this book is to a1- 
vocate it. His theory is that all great relieions, ars, 
«t bottom, substantially the same; containing, either 
explicitly and developed, or implicitly and undevelop- 
. dé, the same ideas; and that all are tending toward a 
bigher unity in which all poiats of diff«rence will be 
oreped, and entire consent of faith be attained ina 
pur:ly buimsn religion. This ultimate religion wil 
pot be Christianity or sny other positive faith; but 
scmetbing as much nobler than Christianity, as it is 
pebler than Brahmanism or Buddhism. It will be the 
perfected faith of humanity, of which all existin; 
faiths are imperfect forms. 

Tho work of Cpristianity Mr. Johnson regards a; 
finiebed. Like other religions, it was good in its day, 
aud bas borne exceleut fruits, but its day is well-nizgh 
over, Christianity, he tells us, (page 21) is confessedly 
inpad<«quate ‘'to meet the actual demands of sovial 
progress.”” The present resources of the reformer are 
not the Christian Religion, but “ science and liberty’’— 
(page 22). Ona previous page we are told that Science 
ané Freedom, which are the present motive power of 
civilization, have been quite as hiadered as 
helped ty Christian ideas. This is subsequently ex- 
plained (p. 365) by the fact that Cnristianity has borne 
rupernaturalism and ecclesiasticism as well as aspira- 
tien, sacrifice, and love. He therefore believes (page 
371) in “a purer worship yot to come that shall sup- 
plant defects which are constantly characteristic of 
Christian tiought; and especially that imperfect sease 
of the essential unity of all life, and*thst lack of in 
telk c'ualliberty which mst ever result from all ex- 
clusive claims of perscnal or historical authority over 
the reiigious nature ef man.” 

With this view of the ersential identity of all reli- 
gicns, Mr. Jchnson’s temptation is to obscure the 
cifferences between tatm and to masnify ths 
res mbiances. As-uming, at the outset, treir unity; 
assuming also the absurdity of any superna‘ural or 
miraculous elewert; assuming treir purely human 
crigin ; he deliberately disqual.fies himself for that 
“therougbly free inquiry’’ which he assumes as his 
rosition. One of the importaut questions to be settled 
by con parative theology conceras the motive influ- 
ence of religious and moral ideas on the progress of 
m>nkind. Mr Ba: kle and the positive philosophers 
ocrmder this influence as nul’. Our author dovs not 
egree with them. But by assaming thet all relizions 
ere essentially a'ike, he makes it difficult to explaia 
the diverse forms cf civi'iz:tion 93 affected by reliz- 
ion. If li.ious ideas influence morais and manners; 
citerent civilizations suould bet: aceable to diversity 
offaih But our author regards ali ‘ai ba as radicaliy 
ore. There'ore!e does not believe 'h.t the civiiiza 
tion of Chris ‘ianity comes from Chris'isni'y, or the 
veaki ess of [ncian fron Brahmanisn, or the 
veerpers of life in Existero Asia from Buddhism. 
liace, co!’ mate and the like, make the differences be- 
ive pv faiths, and tne diflerenc: in civilizatioa 
restuita from scievce and intellectual devesopment. 

We wholly sgree vith Mr. Jobnson in his dislike to 
the babit «hich oas prevailed a uong Coristian vriters 
of exagperatiag tre faults and igour ng the merits of 
Heatbernism. We welcome every evilence whivh he 
cp find fcr us of spiritual ins ght among the Brah- 
naps, or of large humani’y anougtne Bildhi-ts. We 
gyateiu'ly accept all facts waoish g» to show that God 
bae never teft himself without a wi.ness in the humana 
mind and buman heart. ani that oe hus raised up 
tescrers of truth outside of Judais n aod Christianity 
es wel) as witbio their limits. But ia opposing ths 
narrow ess and bigotry of Christ an theolozians, ons 
mey be in dacger cf leaning too far ths other way. 


* Oriental Religions, and thetr Relation to Untversal Religion 
By Samuel Johnson; India. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. 1872. 


If, ip resisting a man who attempts to pull me forward, 
I lean backward, I lose my balance, and cease to 
stand uy right as certainly as if 1 had yielded to the in- 
fluence in the opposite direstien. Now, our author, 
in bis natural indignation acainst the wrong done to 
Prahmans and Buddbists, and in his desire to show 
tbat one yeligion is as good as auother, works under 
the influence of a preposseesion which sometimes con- 
fuses bis perception and judgment. 

Thus, Mr. Johnson scarcely ever mentions Chris- 
tianity exoept to contrast it, unfavorably, with some- 
thing in Oriental religions. Defeots in Hindoo religions 
are regularly excused—or, if it is ad nitted that they 
bave been wrong, it is immediately argued that Onris- 
tianity has done worse. Bible-worship among Chris- 
tiens is odious, but smopng the Hindoos “ Brbliolatry 
deserves a certain respect,” (page 155). He cannot 
wbolly approve the Hindoo asvetic, bowing to his plat- 
ter,mutterirgspeils, pronouncing the three holy words 
éto, but, “as compared with much modern forms- 
lism of a less detailed and visible sort, he will compel 
a serious moral esteem,” (page 160). He finds * behind 
the dreary ceremcnialism of the old religions the as- 
olration of an ideal’’—and also freedom; for, “in the 
distinctive eaee and freedom of Oriental routine there 
is ¢ven an image, not so faint as to be insignificant, of 
the perfect liberty of the wiee and just person ’"—‘pige 
163) This is, in his judgment, nobler than Christiaa 
vorsbip—which he d:scribes a “a moarcantile piety 
that paye off a business-like Goi at a fixed rate, iu 
day+, worde, and ritee.’”” TheIndian Yogi, gazing list- 
l-esly at the tip of his nose, and crouching at the foot 
«fa gloomy banyan, he cannot approve—“yet the 
desert monks of Christendom in the fourth century 
vere, se a class, lese gentle and thoughtful, and cer- 
teinly (?) far lere cleanly, than these Eastern devotees.”” 
He does not like miracles—but if he is to have any, he 
prefers those of the East, “beside wh'ch thove of 
Hebrew and Christian miracle must seem hopelessly 
tame ”"’ The asceticism of the East, which tea shes that 
bodily privatior ie the sure passpoit to God, he believes 
tocempare “very favorably with Christian asceti xism” 
—(page 180). A belief in judgment by ordeal, in the 
Hindoo, showed, he says “not a little faith and cour- 
age ’’—but the Christian who has any belief i1 divine 
ir terposition, now, “in the light of a scientific age,” 
bas sometbing “‘ very unlike either of these qualities” 
—(page 191). The custom of infanticide “ bears wit- 
nees to the natural genileness of Hindoo character ’’ 
(page 196). He excuses such horrible deities as Kali 
with ber sword of human sacrifice, Jagganath and his 
car of human slaughter, and Mahadeva with his oollar 
of skulls, by remarking, tbat “the records of Chris 
tian superstition are more disma) than those of Brah- 
menical.” In his hasie to excuse woman-burning in 
India, be even tells us that “for eichteen hundred 
years Christian statutes burned women at the stake, 
and for heresy mainly;” an extravagact blunder— 
since, for the first three hundred years, Christians 
could not inflict any punishment but excommunica- 
tion—since, after Constantine, the Christian Hmperors 
commonly punished heresy not by death, but by con- 
fiscation of property and sometimes exile—aand the 
punishment of * burning,’’ by Christian statutes, only 
came with the tyranny of the Papal power in tha 
middle ages. He attributes the entire seclusion of 
women in India, not to jealousy or despotism in the 
men. but to “modest reserve’’ in the women them- 
es lves—and informs us that, “in spite of their seolu- 
sicn, the women of the upper classes exercise as much 
in fluence in family affairs as among Europeans.” Ad- 
mitting, as he must, that the law-books of India de- 
clare women to be unfit by natura for independence, 
be adds that this theory is easily matched in Westera 
ideas and institutions. He thinks +¢ven Polygamy had 
its good side, being “ p'ainly in many respects a safe- 
guard” for woman, “in rude and ili- governed states 
of society ’’—though, according to his view, we do not 
see how society ip ancient India could ever have been 
rude or ever ill-govcrned. If the condit'on of woman 
in modern society bas improved, this, in his opinion, 
is by ro means due to Chri-t'anity. _“ Poysical and 
rocis) science, intellectual culture, and practi al neces- 
si: y, bave had more to do with it than either Christian 
belief, or that spirit of brotherhood which Chris ianity 
hare beld to be its own peculiar grace.” 

Now Mr. Johrson has a right to make out his case 


egainst Christisnity, by bringing a!l the proofs he coin 


of ia sbort-comings—ani of this we do not complain. 
We quote there statements, not to object to them, so 
far as they are we l-fournde?, but merely to show 
the enimus of bis beok. It is surely unhistorio and 
unscbolarly to confuse real distinctions and obsoure 
plsin cberacteristics in the interest of a theory. And 
this we think is the fau't with our author. 

For example: Siudente of Brahmanism bave com- 
mcnly.seen in that syetem a tenc ency to spiritual Pan- 
theiem. It turns all nature into God, and dissclves the 
universe in spirit. Time and space become unreal and 
shedowy; man is a dream, his soul an emanation of 
Deity. to return to it agin. The whole outward uni- 
verre 18 Maya, cr illusion. Absorbed thus in spirit, 
matter is unworthy of consideration; the boly is the 
rrison of the soul; ascet ci:m is ‘he natural duty, and 
inevitable result. G od being everythinz, mar is noth- 
ing Farthly duties, humanity, freedom, all gcadaally 
dist prear. The pernicious results of this system fol- 
lcw in the inhumanit'es of caste, morality, and 
its reaction into licen tiousnes , and the dea‘h of manly 
virtue*. So, at lest, the condition is reached, which 
enables an Englizh mercantile company to conquer 
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and fovern ore huncred and fifty millions of people, 
descended from one of the finest races in the world. 
Of ell this, we find little in Mr. Johnson's book. 
in speeking of Hindoo Pactheisem, he shows its origiv 
and uses, but omits telling us how it dissolved human 
will inc olence, and conscience into indiffarf@ice. 
Bucdhier, a reaction against Brahmani:m, has op- 
posite meri's and defects. Asserling man, soul, fre>- 
dom, duty, earth and time; if omits God, Spirit, and 
Eternity. 11 is therefcre human, philanth-opic, ten. 
perate, ircustriovs. It cherishes jriendly ani social 
virives. But as it ignore: the Inflvite and on’y the 
finits, it lores gradually the mo ive po ver which cone; 
from the sizht of things wh’charee‘erna’. Life grows 
poor ard emyty without clec'rc vivifying spir< 
of divine influence. Thecnly God it kuo#s is adev-'- 
oped man. Jt accepts nocreative power—9) ily the laws 
of natire. Herece the sterile yuality of its civiiiziytion, 
the wart of pi ogress in its scierce, art ani literatare, 
Therefore thalesson taught by Brahm inism aud Buid- 
hiem is the impotence of a tryst: m of faith which either 


the Infinite in the finite, or the fi _itein the 
bite, 


The element of Christianity whic constittes the 
life cfa prcgressive civilization, is that it combines in 
itself to‘h of these ideas. Its love to God is als» love 
to mar—its lcve to man is love to God. [tis able, in 
ite large «mbrace, to hold both factors; the sense of 
the Infini‘e or unlimited, and of the fivite or deter- 
wined. And it does this, not by speculation—for it has 
never beer ab'e to justify by i's speculations this syn- 
thesis of Etcrnity and Time—but by an ins inct. a per- 
petual inner life. In his hatred of the supernatural, 
Mr. Jobrscn cannot admit the existence of any such 
mysterious vitalizing power, derived from Christian- 
ity which meskes the unity cf Christian civilization. 
But it ir difficult otherwise to explain the fact, that 
while Chiisticn nations advanc’, the whole ethnic 
world stand: still. Within the limits of Chrietandom 
there is eterdy progress in science, ani in all the arts 
¥ bich improve the inward and outward life of mar. 
Outeide of these limits, there is either Je2ay, or an ar- 
rest:d ceveloj ment of human life. What is the ex- 
planation cf this phenomenon? Not rac2>—for of the 
seven branches of the Aryan race, tho five which are 
Christian lave this progressive life—whi'e of the two 
non-Christian branches, one flamed up into a brief 
creer of gory and then disappeared; and the other 
has sunk into permanent apathy. Not climate—for 
Christian races carry their civilization into all cli- 
mates, unchanged. D> you say that science, freedom 
and inte lectual gevelopmentare the causes of modern 
prceegress? How hsppapns it then that these arero co- 
incident with Christian faith? Why are Christian na- 
ticns, more than other nations, those in which scic nce 
is at home, freedom wins its conquests, and inte!leotual 
development is at its hcight? To these questions we 
find no avswer in Mr. Jchnson’s book. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
WORKING FOR THE POOR. 
. FRIDAY EVENING, Novy. 1, 1872. 
T is reckoned as one of the signs of divine grace 
in the sou’, that it awakens in every one an earnest 
desire to he)p others. And going outinto this worka 
hopeful, buoyant nature naturally goes out wiha 
cay-cream. The recipients will be ro grateful to you! 
Ycu will bave such a joyful time! Tae Bibls says it 
is “‘*more blesred to give than to receive”; and you 
think you Will be so biessed! But in point of fact, 
when ycu go out to labor for the poor, you oftentime:; 


find them just as you yourselves are—30 metimes vary 


proud; at other times very siupid; at etiil other 
times very arrogant; frequently very selfish; and 
now and tken very f£ordid, so that they take whatever 
service you rencer almost as taough they were con- 
ferripg a favor ou you by receiving it, ani sesm to 
teke it for granted that you ought t> go and see them 
And you come back fee.ing thac itis very vulgar busi- 
nese, Giagusrtel aad som: times d.scouraged, 

Now, cur Ma-ter, who was despised and rejected of 
mer; who, to be sure, at times had the sympathy of 
the great mses of men, but at otber times was under 
their frowns end uiterly abandoned by them— he 
taught us by his example that doing good to men is 
a 1cmatrtic business, oral easy oue, or one that 
csp be takcu up upon a mer» impulse, and executad. 
Yeu carnoi go out and gather men as you can flowers 
that grow by the rosdaide or in the field. Lt is work. 
It requires an educat.op in you. It requires also a 
faith and a pc culiar preparation, if you would b3 suv- 
cessful. 

In the first place, you cannot work vith any con- 
siderable avvantage when you go out with a feal- 
ing of sei-cufficiercy and superiority. if you go 
out feelirg, am grcatly favored; | know more 
than all these people” (which may be the fact); your 
success in Jaboring for others cannot be very great. 
A coraciou;re:s of your own exceilence, and a cer- 
tain patrcnizing way, will infuse into your manner 
@ colcénezst which will go far to preyent your doing 
very much gcod among men. Ycu must “condescend 
to men of low estate; but ther, they must not see 
you condescend. You must not come down im a 
baughty way, as though you were coming from a pal- 
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ace to a hut—as much as to say, “I am coming in 
great majesty to do you good” That would not do 
anpytcdy sny good. When you go to men. the sense 
of brotherhood must bein you. The spirit that makes 
ycu feel in respect to every wan, no matter what his 
pesition in society maybe. “HeandI are broth ars,” is 
tre stirit which will make you an efficient worker. 
In other werde, we are to go to men in a epirit 
of corpession, rather than in a spirit of self-appre 
ciation. Wearetogo to men with a tender regard 
for them—with a yearning for them You cain»: 
expect to win men unless you have an enthusiasm of 
terde:rnessfortrem. You cennet expect to hold them 
unlees your his a grasp of love in it, which is 
eircpg on them, so that they feelit Men may be da. 
ceived ‘n many thing;; but they are never deveived 
in tr cse who really take a personal interest in tham., 

One must have long patience. He must not sow 
seed in the mornirg and be su.irprited 
Goes not reap the fruit of it before sundown. Yo. 
must not despair beccusre the labcr of this moith 
not shcw in the next month, or the nex!, or the next 
Sometimes you will weit years for the proluct: anl 
it is worth vaiting fcr; you must be armed with ao 
indcmitahble patience. Nothing must dis:ourag>? you 
As Icng es a men lives there is hope for him. 


in the next place, the man who goes out t9 labor for 
bis fellow: must make himeelf “al! things to all men,” 
in thai bigh and sacred sense in which the apost'e di: 
it. A mother maker herself all things to her children, 
by infinite acapta‘ions. She iia child whea the chiid 
warts to frolic. Sheisanurse when the child needsa 
1viee. Sheisa matron when the child needs instruc. 
tion. She goes from one extreme to another; and 
there is ncth'ng in her too good for her children. 
There is no task too bard for her to perform in their 
bebalf. In teing all thirgs to ber childran, she tells 
(bem storics ; she gets down and plays with them on 
the carpet ; she arranges their toys for them; she re- 
proves them they require reproof; shs sy up.- 
thizes with them when they need symrathy; she uses 
the whole power of her great love for their baneft. 

Ncw, there are, in the community, thousands of 
childr«n who bave had nob:dy tomotherthem. They 
may have head mothers who did not know how t> ba 
true mothers: cr their mothers may have diei when 
tley were small; or they may bave wand red away 
frcm bcme; ard what they want is, s»mebody to be 
patient with their mistakes, and aberrations, ani 
tiun blings, and wrorg doings. And it is for yo. to 
carry yourself as a kind parent toward them. How 
dare you accept the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ 
which was wrought out by suffering for you; and how 
dere you bope jor life and immoriality through the 
petience and gentleness and goodness of God, and yet, 
when you go among your fel ow men who are sinnera 
only as you are, not bave patience toward them as 
Christ bad paticne3 toward you? 

As bave in'imated, there must be enthusiasm. I 
look great interest on scientific pursuits, and 
u70Dn epcrtemen’s pursuits. Here comes De Conts, or 
ecrre Ereglish neturalist, to make a collection of 
optcrous insecte. He has tome thousand spvciss of 
beetles. There is not a cellar, the ‘e is nota hole, there 
is rct a corner, there is nota heap of straw, there is 
rot a place, where mould or dust o>\llects, that he does 
rot nore into it. And I like to see it. I do not 
think there is anything that God made which is 
beneath our notice. These things are very n>ble insci- 
ence. But how much nob'er game is @ man than a bug! 
How wuch betterit is fora man to pursues men with 
enthu:iaym than insects! 


See how men work to get fish. See how they wait 
to catch the denizens of the brook. 3ea how ent usi- 
astic they are when they succeed in capturing a noble 
fish. ‘There is pleasure in it. Theieisno dou>t that 
Christ alludes te that very thing whea hoe saya, ‘I will 
meke you fishers of men."’ 

Now, for nen to go cut and look ontheir fellow men 
ard feel that there is nothing on earth that is ro pre- 
cicus as their sculs, ard that they aresent to then, and 
ere to watch their cpen houses, and study their noods, 
and study to bring their hearts to bear upon the n, and 
cheer ard succor them, ard help them, by the boni: 
cf love Grewing them with all patience and fide ity, 
till ibey can make them better men, batter houw- 
holders, bkiter citizene—that is the style of working 
thet cannot fail to win, 

Ore great encouragement which sould sustain us 
in laboring; patiently for others is the thought of the 
jy Which we shail experience in presenting to God 
trore of bis children whom we hive been 
talinseaving. An old pioneer once attenpted t» tell 
me ofa circumstance which took p'ace in [ndiana dur- 
ing its eerly settlement.. There lived on the varzs of 
civilization a poor fami’y who hid two children. Ons 
vas tcosmall to get out «f the house, and the other 
vas four cr five years o'd. The father was gone, ani 
the nother vas tied up by her houschold dutie:, ant 
the c'dcr child wandered away and got into the woods 
retiarcff. She went out t» find it; and wandered 
stout a long time, ti] she was spent, but did not fini 
her child. The alerm Was given, and the fe settlers 
in itut regicn weresummoned. This happenela>dout 
the middle of the cay; the search was continued till 
evening; ard they were cut with torches all night, 
pretty mucb, and pretty much all the next day, and 
ip 1o the night following; and I think it was on the 
merrirg cf the third day that this min cams across 
the liite fellow, in a lind of thicket, near some 
lcgs, very much exhausted, And he described to me 


tbe triumph with which he seized that little child, ana 
fock aktee-linefor home. He said some of the neigh- 
bers who bed got home saw him coming, and shouted: 
snd that the mother heard the cry. And [I never 
krew what bappened then; for the old fellow could 
notteil it. He stammered, and choked, and tried to 
tell how the metter received him when he brough: 
beck thelcst crild; but he broke down in the atttempt, 
I Fave thcught of it a thousand times since. 

Now, if wren ycu tring back to a mother or father 
a lost child that they ove so poorly and imperfaotiy, 
ard the «xyrestsions of delight and grititude whieh 
you receive s1e such a3 td) overpower you, wh tt will it 
o€ when you teke one of Gcd’s lost children that yoy 
have pursued in the wilderness and, after labor 
and fa igue, have at last found, and carry it and pra. 
sent itto him? 

Crristian bretbren, you have but a little time wor, 
inth’s world. And what sre cares, what are the thou. 
send litte fre‘s and vexations wita which you tor. 
ment yourselves from day to dsy? You have to 
Isrge 8 life to Lecome s’ares to such thiags, Eternity 
‘s all but touching your head. The God who loze; 
your scu’s, ard has taken care of you, is hardly 4 
bandtreadth from yo. It will not be long befors 
ycu will be done with the werld. And what you hays 
to do with Christ end for men, do quickly You will 
Léver be ecrry for an hour epert, fora pang felt, for 
enexcriion put forth, or for arelf-denial practiced, 
formen. And you wiil by and by be mate to know 
tre tellowsbip of suflering with the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Public Opinion. 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF A STATESMAN, 
[From a letter of Hon. William Seward to Thurlow Weed, Mar, 

HAVE to-day, not without fear and trembling, 

’ but 1 trust in sincerity and firmness of purpose, 
discharged a Guty unknown before. For years past, 
bave strugeicd against prejudices of early eiucation 
which 1endcred religion a mystery, and yet carried 
about me a conviction that it was in reality a simple 
and teautifultystem, the profession and practice of 
which were obvicus duties. After what, I trust, ha 
Lecn a proper self-examination, I presented myself 
this morning for baptism, and was received into the 
visible Church, and for the first time enjoyed the 
Con munion Supper. I mention this fact, which will 
be inhsrmeonious with your daily thoughts and occu- 
pations, becau it is an imporiant event in wy life, 
and one which, therefore, you should know directly 
from me, instexd of h<carivg it by report. If, in one 
of those seasons (which seldom occur) when you are 
alene and free from the pressure of immediate care, 
you remember this circumstance, your intimate know- 
ledge of my recent experience of human events will, 
I doubt not, enable you totrace the causes and manner 
of my beccming more serious than heretofore in ra- 
gard to religion. If that or other course of thought 
shculd lead you to the conviction that what I have 
done is ancbvious and proper duty devolved upon 
ycurself as well as me and all others, it would boa 
scurce of great bappiness to me. You will not be 
likely to fall into the error into which others will in 


-yeepect to myeelf. But I may as well be explicit with 


you. I profers not to have experienced any mirao.- 
lous change of heart, cr to have in any way gone 
tbrough that ordeal of d«spair s0 commonly supposed 
to be the entrance, and the only entrance, upon 
Christian life. 1 have always been sensible that I was 
an offender, and a grievous one, azainst the duty; | 
owed to God and my fellow-men. I have endeavored 
now to repent, and resolve, with God's grace, to live 
morein tke‘car of and under the influence of love 
erd gratitude to God, and to that end to study His 
revelation. 1 dd not anticipate that it will make any 
considers ble change in my habits of life, but I humbly 
ty ust that it will gradually elevate and refine my mo- 
tives of actioa. 


TIE VALUE OF THE HORSE AND OUR TREATMENT 0? 


{from the Nation.] 


OST of us have well-nigh forgotten that 
N the horve is an animal Jike ourselve3s—liab'e 9 
jy ainsaud aches and desth. We have come to thiak 
of him as a machine, on whose endurance we ould 
calculate as on that of an enzine, and for whose mor 
tality we ccu!d p ake ample allo vance in our bus 223% 
urder tbe head of **wear andtear.’’ We really ought, 
iberefore, to be thankful that the present epidem!) 
kas brought us face to face with the startling fact, 
that the sudden loss of horse labor would totally dis- 
organize our industry and our commerce, and would 
plunge recial life into disorder, would threiten the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of human beings, © 
pecially if it occurred in winter, and mizht expose our 
great cities to destruction by fire. In short, we are 
pow for the first time forcibly remiaded that a plagu 
might break cut among horses, as plagues have broken 
out amorg men, which would sweep them away by 
the bundred or thousand every day. and which would 
momentarily baffle science. Waoat we would now 
brirg to the notice of the public is, that in our large 
cities horzes are exposed without let or a1indrance on 
the part of sanitary authorities tojast those conditions 
from which the gr: at pestilence; among human beings 
bave eprung acd do’ occasionally spring. We take 
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recautions in the public interest azainst overcrowd- 
ing, filth, and absence of ventilation in tenement- 
house, but we take no precautions against the over- 
crowding, filib, and want of light and ventilation of 
city stables; and yet every one of the large stab‘es 
may fairly and properly be called a hot-bed of horse 
diseare, . . 

» « » « The condition of the horse among us i3 
a disgrace to our civilization. The manner in which 
we permit him to be used by car companies for local 
transportation, the pavements with which we supply 
him to do his work upon, and the dens in which we 
allow bim to be lodged, are worthy of the Dark Agei. 
Our indifference to these things is like the indiffer- 
ence orce shown about thephysical condition of work- 
irgmen; the result may not be one which will rouse 
our sympatby or fears, as the great human pestilences 
orce did, but it may be one from which our manufac- 
turer, and commerce, and social life would suffer ter- 
ribly. We tclerate in this city about a dozen great 
horse ergastula, every one of which not only disgra7ve3 
us as a civilized community, but as a community 
which inakes a pretense of knowing some'‘hing of san- 
itary science; and the orly excuse we offer for it is 
that the victims of there places are merely “private 
propeity.’”’ We now eee that they are not simply pri- 
vate property; they are wheels in our great social 
machine, the stoppage of which means widespread in- 
jury to all clsess and conditions of person:, injury 
to commerce, to agriculture, to trace, to socisl life; 
end ti at the sanitary inspection of hoises and their 
dwellings durirg their life is just as necessary as sani- 
tery arrangements for the :emoval of their bodies af- 
ter death in every well regulated municipality. 


THE RESULT OF THE ELECTION NOT VITAL 
{From the N. World.) 


“We do not quite know whether the greatest 
benefit to the country would come of Grant's 
guccees or bis defeat. Just for the present, and for a 
few yearr, his failure to be re-elected would bring 
manifest advantages. Butit might not, after al], up- 
root the chief ¢ vils of our politicalsystem. Mr. Gree- 
ley’s ele ction would, to be sure, bea temporary victors 
of “the one-term principle.’’ But would it eliminate 
re-eligibility of Presidents from the Constitution? Mr. 
Greeley’ election would lead to an immeliate reform 
of ihe civil service, and all the more certainly as he 
eculd make no appointments to office without the 
conrertcf ahcetile Senate. But would that engraft 
on the Constituticn the salutary pi ovision that minor 
civil cffcere shall rot be removed for political reasons 
but orly for personal in« ficiency or unfaithfulness? 
Mr. Greeley’s election would relieve the S»uthern 
States from Federal persccutiou and oppression; but 
would it strike at the roots of the imperial ceutralism 
of which this particular evil is an offshot? We offer 
theee ccm iderations simply as an argument to thow 
that ihis Presidential election is meroly a stage, merely 
ove incid« nt, ina great battle which the people of this 
country will igbt through until triumphant victory 
perckcs upon their banners, and local self-goverament 
is re-established on immovable foundations. 

Readers whoapprove of thisline of thourht, will not 
regard immediate success in the approaching Presi- 
wential clection as the one thing of paramouat con- 
cern. .. . . After all is done and said, Gresley 
and Grart are the mere driftwood of the campaign. 
Tle great underlying questions of princip‘e ought to 
be paramcunt, 


PATIENCE AND SELF-SACRIFICE THE LAW OF SCIENTIFIC 
LABOR, 


‘(From the Opening Address to the American Association of Mining 


Enginecrs, by Dr. R. W. Raymond, the President, Pittsburg, 
Oct. 16. 1872.) 

HE characteristic element of modern science 

is the quantitative element. We want careful 
work everywhere; we want analysis; we want meas- 
urement; we want exact comparison; we want the 
universal recognition of the absolute value of the 
‘truth, end the relative worthlessness of anything 
‘short of it. We want the courage and devotion that 
perreveres in the dark, having an abiding faith that 
afterwards there shall be light. You remember how 
ecrals grow. The reef is not a building constructed 
by them; it is their own life that crystallizes within 
them, aod itt is left behind them as they climb up- 
ward toward the light. And as they climb, the sea- 
bottom sinks beneath them, and the surface, only a 


_ ghort distance below which they can live, seems doub!- 


less unattainable to their patient labors. Yet by-and- 
by it is gained, though the coral-makers die in reach- 
ing it, and over the records of their ceaseless toil 
appear at length the verdant fields and fruitful palms 
of islands that lie like gems upon the bosom of the 
BEA. 

So must we labor, climbing ever through the dim sea 
toward tbe blue sky and the perfect day, leaving our 
lives bebind usas weclimb. The great ocean of hu- 
man thcught grows deeper underneath as we ascend; 
we get further from the bottom, yet not nearer to the 
leop. When we reach the unclouded sunlight, it will 


be todie. Yet in some bright hour of the ages to | 


come, generations of men illuminated with know- 
ledge and clad in peaceful strength, shall look curi- 
Ously and reverently upon the foundation of their 
prosperiiy, examining the progress of our labors as 
We study the lives and labors of the coral-makers, 
‘nd shall ray, “ Without the patience and devotion of 
— our feir, new world would not have come to 


MONTHLIES FOR NOVEMBER, 
GUENDOLEN. 
(From Scribner's.) 
HE is so fair, I thought, so dear and fair! 
Maidenly beautiful from head to feet, 


With pensive profile delicate and sweet, 
And Titian’s color in ber sunny hair. 


So fair, I theucht, rejoicing even to note 
The lictle flexible, transparent wrist, 
The purple of th» go'd-clasped amethy st 
That glittered at ter white and slender throat: 
The tiny ear, curled like a rosy she'l; 
The gentle splendor of the wide brown eyes, 
Deep, lusts ous, tender. clear as morning skies: 
The full, sad lips,— the voice that likea bell 


Rang thrilling with a music sweet and wild, 
Higb, airy-pure as fluting of the fays, 
Or bird-notes in the carly summer days, 
A nd joyous as the laughter of a child. 


Dearest. has heaven aught to give thee more? 
I theught, the whils I watched her changing face, 
Heard ber fine tones and matked her gestures’ 
grace,— 
Yea, one more gift is left, all gifts before. 
We go our separate ways on earth, and pain, 
God's staping chise!, waits us as the reet, 
With nobicr charm thy beauty to invest, 
And make thee lovelicr ere we meet again. 
CELIA THAXTER. 


THE VALUE OF PRAYER. 
(From an Article by Prof. Tyndal! tn the Popular Science 
Monthiy.] 


ROM the earliest times to the present, relizion 
has been undergoing a process of purification, 
freeing itself slowly and painfully from the physi- 
cal errors which the busy and unirformed intellect 
mingled with tbe aspirations of the soul, and which 
ignorance sought to perpetuate. Someof us think a 
fine] act of purification remains to be performed, while 
others oppose this notion with the confidence and 
the warmth of ancient times. The bone ef contention 
at present is the physical value of prayer. It ia not 
my Wish to excite surprise, much less to draw forth 
protest, by the employmentof this phrise. I would 
simply ask any intelligent person to look the problem 
honestly and steadily in the fare, ard then to say 
¥v bether, in the estimation of the great body of those 
who sincerely reeort to it, prayer does not, at all 
evcrote up on special occasions, invoke a power which 
checks and augments the descent of rain, which 
changes the force and direction of winds, which affects 
the growth of corn and the health of men and cattle— 
a power, in sort, which when appealed to under 
pressing circumstances, produces the precisa effects 
caused by physical enerzy in the ordinary course of 
thipgs. To any person who deals sincerely with tho 
subject, and refuses to blur his mcral vision by intel- 
lectual subtleties, this 1 think, will appear a true 
stat: ment of the case. 

It is under this aspect alone that the reientific etn- 
cent, so far as I represent him, hés any wish to med Ie 
with prayer. Forced upon his attention asa form of 
pbysical energy, or as the equivalent of such energy, 
he clains the right of subjectiog it to those methods 
of examination from which allour present knowleiga 
of the physical universe is derived. And if his re- 
searches lead him to a conclusion adverse to its claims; 
if his inquiries rivet him still closer to the philosophy 
infolded in the words, ‘*‘ He makes his sun to shine on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain upon 
the just and upon the unjust’—he contends only 
for the displacement of prayer, not for its extinctioa. 
He simply says physical nature is not its legitimate 
domain. 

This corclusion, moreover, must be based on pure 
physical evidence, and not on any inherent uareason- 
ablenees in the act of prayer. The theory that the 
system of nature is under the control of a Deing who 
changes pheaomena in compliance with the prayers of 
men, is, in my opinion, a perfectly legitimate one. It 
may of course be rendered futile by being associated 
with conceptions which contradict it, but such concep- 
ticns dc not form a necessary part of the theory. Itisa 
matter of experience that an earthly father, who is at 
the same time both wise and tender, listens to the re- 
quests of his children, and, if they do not ask amiss, 
takes pleasure in granting their requests. We know 
siso that this compliance extends to the alteration, 
witbin certain limits, of the current of events on 
earth. With this suggestion offered by our experience, 
it is no departure from scientific method to place 
behind natural phenomena a univer@ml father, who, in 
answer to the prayers of his childre&, alters the cur- 
rents of there phenomena. Thus far theology and 
science go hand in hand. The conception of an ether, 
for example, trembling with the waves of light, is 
euggeeted by the ordin uy phenomena of wave-motion 
in water ard in air; and in like manner the concep- 
tion of personal volition in nature is suggested by the 
ordinary action of man upon earth. I therefore 


urge no imporsibilities, though you constantly charge. 


me with doing so. I do not even urge inconsistency, 
but, on tbe contrary, frankly admit that you have as 
good aright to place your conception at the root of 
the phenomena as | have to place mine. 

But, without verification, a theoretic conception is 
a mere figment of the intellect, and I am sorry to find 
us parting company at this point. The rezion of 
theory, both in rcience and theology, lies behind the 
world of the senses, but the verification of theory ocours 


| im the sensible worid. To cheok the theory, we havo 


simply to compare the deductions from it with the 
facts of observation. If the deductions be in accord- 
ance with the facts, we accept the theory; if in op- 
poriti n, the theory is given up. A single experi- 
ment is frequently devised by which the theory musé 
stard or fall. Of this character was the determination 
of the velocity of light in liquids asa crucial teat of the 
emis:ion theory. Acc ordirg to Newton, ligat tray- 
éled taster in water tban in air; according to an ex- 
ptrimenttuggested by Arago, and executei by Fizeau 
and Foucault, it travelled fastrin air than in water. 
The experiment was conclusive against Newton's 
theory. 

But while science cheerfully submits to this ordeal, 
it eeems impossible to devise a mode of veritication of 
their theory which does not arouse resentment in 
theological minds. 


NAPOIEON Il DUKE OF REICHSTADT. 
{from “ Down the Danube,”’ in Harper's.) 


HERE is something exceedingly touching in 
the history of the unfortuns te duke, who, during 
bis final illness, thus composed his own epitaph: ** Na- 
poleon Frarcois Joseph Charles Bonapar'ie; born King 
of Rcme—died lieutenant in the Austrian artillery.” 
Handsome, accomplished, brave, the inheritor of a 
splendid name and cazz ing glory; lov'd almost to 
icolatry by the country in which his childhood was 
pasecd; a magnificent fu'ure stretching before hin— 
fate frowned_upou bis brilliant prospects, gave him a 
weuk constitution, wretched health, bitter disappoint- 
ment, and was only kind in leading him to an early 
grave. He breathed his last at Schinbrunn, in the 
chamber cnce occupied by his father, and in the neigh- 
borhood of the imperial chateau where he was wont to 
take his solitary walks. 
He seems to have been completely biasé from his 


childhocd, and of so melancholy a tomperament that , 
scarcely anything gave him pleasure. Everything was 


done to cure him of his gloomy indifference, and, when 
all else bad failed, he met in one of his lonely rambles 
a teautiful peasant girl, with whom he fell in love at 
firet eight. She appesred to return his affection. Her 
society aroused him from his lethirzy, and endowed 
him with new life. She first taught him, it is saii, the 
cature of happincss, and by her presence the dreary 
emptiness of bis being was delightfully filled. Peasant 
as she was, she was graveful, accomplished, witty, and 
to bis fond fancy, she was as a goddess on the earth. 
He revealed to ber all the sources of his disoontant, 
peured inte her corfiding ear the seoretest of his 
thoughts and the sacredest of his feelings. She was 
the single break ef blue in bis clouded sky, and ia 
that blue was ret the siar of hope. 

One cven ng be was in the city, and attended the 
opera. When the ballet came on, among all the dan- 
cers euddenly flashed a form ci wondrous beauty and 
grace, sgile as a fawn, lithe as a spirit, and the theater 
echoed and re-echoed with welcome to the new divin- 
ity of the dance. The pale youth flushed, and his heart 
teat quick. 

Was be creaming, or was the sylph-like ersiture 
bounding and whurlirg on the etage his beloved Ma- 
rie, rhom he bad preferred before all che ladies of the 
court? 

He rubbed bis eyes end leaned forward, his very soul 
burning in his face. He could not be mistaken. The 
lovely and guileless pessant whom he had worshiped 
and admitted to the innermost sanctuary of his spirit 
and tbe magnificent dancer of the opera were one and 
theeame. The biazing theater grew dim; the tumul- 
tuous applause was no longer heard ; the unhappy 
rlince gasped, struggled, swooned, and amidst much 
«excitement was borne to his carriage. 

The charming dancer who had fascinated him was 
the famous Fanny FPiasler, then at the beginning of her 
«xtraordipary conquests and career. She had allowed 
hereelf to be veed by his relatives as a bait to ensnare 
the young duke’s affections, in the hope that through 
her some interest in life might be awakened. The in- 
genuous and handsome boy pleased her, nodoubt. Her 
vanity was gratified at the expense of his final faith. 
He never recovered, it is said, from this sudden and 
terrible shock, and she—was liberally paid. 


LOXDON FOOTMEN. 
{From “ The London Season " in Lippincott’s.) 


ERVANTS in great families are a most conser. 

yative race. There area few famous pairs of foot- 
men, as of horses, in London. The duchess ef Welling- 
ton—the great duke’s favorite daughter-in-law—has 
twoin her service, each about sixfeet two. Some time 
since, a gentleman who thought a great deal of his im- 
portance, but whose tather had made a great fortune 
by brick-making, was wearying a rather sarcastic ac- 
quaintance at a club with his difficulty in getting a 
match for his wife’s man of ficure.’’ ‘‘ The other man,”’ 
he said, “is too short to stand beside John.” “ Why 
don’t you put a brick under him ?”’’ was the cruel re- 
joinder. It closed the lamentation. 

“ Men of figure” get very high wages. It is very 
difficult to cet them to stay with you unless you go 
regularly to town for the season, aud, indeed, this ap- 
plies to many other servanis. A gentleman was hiring 
a man-servant fora friend in the country. Ail was 
satisfactory eo far as wages went: presently, when the 
negotiation was nearly conciuded, John inquired, 
“Has Mrs. M@—— a house in town,sir?” “Yes, but 
she’s not well enough to go up to London this season.“ 
Then,” very respectfully, “I'm afraid, sir, the place 
won't syit 
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ART NOTES. 


OUPIL has within the week brought out some 
G more of his recently imported treasures, Tae 
center of attraction in his gallery for the present i: 
Gércme’s large painting of Cleopa’ra before Cesar, 
which, it is understood, bas been purchased by a rich 
Californian. To vs the picture is not a pleasing one, 
and woe do not in the least mourn over the remvu'eness 
of its destination. A very beautiful specimen of Meis- 
ponier’s exquisite work is aleoshown. [t is called the 
* Vedette,” and represents a solitary horsemau wasch 
ing, it may be, he mcvemente of a vis-d vis across th- 
valley It is difficult to see how the execution of th's 
picture cen be excel'’ed. In his particular sphere 
indeed, Meissonier rever has been excelled, and this is 
one of bia best efiorts. A large work by Bouguer3au, 
mot ore of his best, bangs opposite the Gérome; aud 
there are in different parts of the room several 
new and characterisiic paintings by favorite Frenoh 
artists. 


Leavitt & Co. have now on exhibition, prepara- 
tory to a sale on the 12th instant, Mr. Belmonts weil. 
known collection. The public is told thit the owner 
is going to Europe, and wisbes to sell on that account. 
Hc wever unsatisfactory this reason may bs, the pi3- 
tures, or the greater part of them, are t» ve sold, and 
there are some very va usable works among thew, ia- 
cluding excelient exampies of Rosa Bonheur, Gérome, 
Meissonier, and others equally famous. * 


BOOKS. 


Bacon's Essays, with Avnotations by Richard 
Whatly. and Notes aod Glossurial tn 
by Fravklin Fiske Heard. Borton: Lee & Snepard 
New Yok: Lee, Suepard & Dillingham 1872. 

We bave here the most popular work of one of the 
greatest men of his time, with the annotations of that 
thi: ker of a later age who bas been said to most re- 
gemmble him. The Essays of Lord Bacon are the writ- 
ings by which be is most widely known, besause they 
represert the play of his gr: at intellect upon subjects 
of univereal and perpetual interest. I[t is the standard 
cant of newspaper *“‘bovk notices’”’ that “no gentle- 
man’s library would becomplete’’ without the volums 
uncer nsideration ; bat more than this may be 
oi these miaty and suggestive pazges,—t hat the educa- 
ticn oi no gentleman can be desameicomplete who bas 
noi read them. Hallam has said in his Introduction to 
the Litcrature of Lurope that *’ it would be romewhat 
derc gat: ry to a man 01 the slightest claim to pub.ic 
letters were he unacquainted with the Essays of 
Bacon.”’ 

In explaining the reason and province of h’s Annop- 
tatioi.s, Archbishop Whately reminds the reader of 
the chanze of meaning which tLe word “‘essiy”’ has 
undergone since tue days of Bacon. It originally 
meaut a elizht sketch, to be filed up by the reader; 
brief hivts, designed to be follow.d out. His com- 
mentary, thereiore, is not offered to explain or vor 
rect, but to expand and develop, his author, waose 
thoughte be des:ribes as *“‘ gold ingots, not ne-diaz to 
be gilt or pelisbed, but requiring to ba hammered out, 
in order to display tbeir full value.”” Con-requentiy 
the Essays, in this volume, act the part of pregnaat 
and suggestive texts, to which the Annotations are 
theme lves eseays or discour:es, far transcending them 
in extert, and not, of course, invaria>ly felicitous, 
and yet, al) together, constituting (ia the language of 
the famous Essay on Studies) one of “ the few books 
that are to be read wholly and with diligeace aad 
attention.”’ 

Whately gives also at the close of almost every 
Fesay the Antitheta—or pros and cons—into whch 
Bacon has still further conpndensd their substances 
(already, one would think, sufficiently concise), until 
they have taken on the consistency, with the force, of 
proverbs. The Notes of Mr. Hard, whcse ability ia 
this parcicular f:rm of labor has beretofore founi 
creditable illustration in legal field:, have maialy re- 
ference to vertal uses, aud are both interesting and 
valuable The Introductory HKssays, by Whately and 
the later editor, sdd mu ‘h to the worth of the volume 
As a whole, this edition of the Essays is a fitting 
monument of the great intellect which Macaulay 
couples with that of Shakespeare,—sperking of “ th 
two incomparable men, the Prince of Pvets and the 
Prince of Philosophers, who made the Elizabethan 
age a more glorious and important era in )he uistory 
of the human mind than the age of Periclos, of 
Augustus, or of Leo.” 


Women Helpers in the Church. Edited by Wil- 
ay Welsh. J. B. Lippincott & Co. Puhiladelpnia. 


The impression that the Christian Church must re- 
tain its hold upon the people by means of lay astivities, 
will be deepened by this instructive and interesting 
book. That-impression already is widely prevalent, 
and its existence shows iteelf by the practical organi- 
gations which the different denomina ions are making 
to avail themselves of this too long latent power. If 
there be any decline in the influence of the pulpit, as 
some aseert, the compensation will come probably 
from these associations for lay-work. The Latin 
Church has used this power with quiet and stea ty ef. 

ficiency for centuries, and not 4 little of its prosperity, 
where it has prospered, may be traced to it. Protest- 
ants havye—we might almost say receatly—waked up 


to iis importance, and are employing it with the hap- 
piest resulta. 

The volume before us is a record of what his b3en done 
in certain dircctiors, and the way of doiag it. The 
reader's patience is taxed by little theorizing or ex- 
hortation. Its motto might be given ian an instructive 
truism which we find in Bishop Stevens’ letter to the 
‘editor: “We cannot expect parochial success un- 
lees we bave parochial work.”’ It is mainly to paro- 
chial work that the book directs our attention. The 
tin ple! plan of operation suggested by it is this: A 
te w carvest and capable, wise and sympathetic visit 
ors, having been wiecly selected, they are directed to 
avail themselves, witbin certain districts designated as 
their fielde, of whatever opening off. ra among the p»or 
for social attention, neighborly kindness and help; 
end 20 eventually to exert a moral and religious in- 
fluence upon their minds. The work is expectei to 
grow upon these Christian women in an unforoed, 
natural way,—though there is a very thorough system 
bebind their unobtrusive labors. 

When the occasion comes, Bible reading is introdu- 
ced, the Prayer- book is explaine?, those who donotat- 
tend church are invited to come, and when they ap- 
pear at the church door are welcomed to sats pro- 
viced forthem. The children are gatherei in‘o Sab- 
bath Schools; the older ones, and such adults a3 can 
be induced to come, are formed into Bible Classazs. 
The “‘rougos” are not neglected, and are often proved 
reclsinab'ie. Sewing-schools, parochial schools, a 
norpi‘al, are established. And through it al!, the visi- 
tors make the fact prominent to those whom they 
visit ihat this is chureh work, and not mere individual 
action. Pecuniary stimulants are carefully excluded, 
aud everything that would appear to bribe ths people 
to do right. The visitors are instructed rather t» 
awaken unéelfieh and generous emotions in them, and 
win them to help others. Woman’s sympathy and 
per-uacing power bave proved suffi :ient to make these 
well-organized efforts a success. The connection ba- 
tween spiritual and visibl- progress bas been brought 
cut; and the same sudtie i: fluences that produce Sun- 
day neatne«ss, have inspired to thrift and clesnliness 
in the bumble houses where these visitors have made 
themeelves welcome. 

Mr. Welsh writes with the quiet enthusiasm of a 
practical man who is thoroughly in earnest. He has 
largely engaged inthe work himeelf, and has-added to 
his perronal labors the sill more important task of or- 
ganization and eupervision. In somerespects the book 
has especial adaptation to the Episcopal Charch, but 
With slight changes its wire, effective plan may be 
acopted by any church, and this either in citics or 
Villages. 


Every Day Errors of Speech is a thin, little 
took, by L P. Mereditb, M. D., D. D. S., who is the 
euthor, also, of ** The Teeth, and How to Save [hem.” 
The Doctor, in this littie publication (issued by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.), goes into the subject of pronua- 
cis tion; as though his researches into the dental pro- 
vince had set Lim upon discussing certain uses of the 
tecth, not generally eupposed t> be included in his 
deyartment. Be this as it may, he has managed to 
throw into a few pages here a zooi many facets in 
ortbhoepy that one must be a puritan indeed in lan- 
guage who may safely venture to treat as unworthy 
of bis attention. 

Tuke the first page or two, by way of illustration, 
ecotemptuous friend: did you know that the word 
abdomen should be pronounced with the accent on 
the second syllable, to wit: abdomen, no; abdomen? 
Ob! you needn't fly to the Dictionary, or to the table 
of authorities at the end of the Dictionary. They are 
all agsinst you; you haven’talegtostand upon. Did 
you know that you should say acclimite, and not 
acc imate? that you should say albumen, apd no‘: 
aibumen, and antepentlt instead of antipénult? that 
there is no such werd as animalicula@, the plural of 
erimalculum? and that ailanthus is a vulgar error for 
silantus? Go to, then; cease girding at the dentist for 
net cdbering t) his gouge and turnkey, and proceed 
incontinently to buy and study his book. 


Principles of Geology, or the Modern Changes of 
the Karth and its considered as [lustra- 
tive of Geology. =| Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., M. A., 
F.R.S, Ele Vol. Il, New York: D. 
& Co. 1872. 

We have already voll the first volume of what is 
probably the last author's edition, embodying the final 
form, of the great work of Lyell. In matver, spiritani 
etyle, it stands high among the masterpie3es of socien- 
tific literature, and an acquaintance wiih it will long 
continue to be an indispensable requirement for the 
student of geology. The tenth edition of this second 
volume was published only three years before the ap- 
pearance of this one; and hence but few additions have 
becn rendered necessary by the progress of scientific 
ipquiry. Perhaps the most interesting of these are 
the discussions of geysers (without reference, uocfor- 
tunately, to those of the Yellowstone Park region); of 
Mr. Scrope’s investigations conceroing the action ot 
water in volcanos; of the Darwinian controversy; and 
of the natives and inhabitants of the oceaa-bottom, as 
illustrated by deep-sea dredging. 

Septimius Felton; or, the Elixir of Life. he oe 

a 1_ Hawthorne. Boston: James R. Osgood 


These aie followed the course of this tale through 
the successive numbers of the Atlantic Monthly, will 
be glad to have it nowin book form, and many who 
cannot bear to read stories piecemeal, will welcome 
this opportunity for which they have waited long, to 


becom e acquainted with the last ro nance of our bet 
romancerc. Hawthorne’s touch is every where reoog- 
nizable in it. Nobody could mistake it for the work of 
arother. The pure, bright styl+; the vivid uureality 
that is hung about comn on t 1ings and people, so that 
balf the characters in the story become wei'dani mys- 
tical, and wi)l not turn into ordinary peopleagain when 
due explanations are made at the end; the calm out. 
side attitude of the author toward his creatures, when 9 
it comes that we neither laugh nor weep with them 
being too absorbed in the watching of them,—thess 
and other.marks are Hawchorae’s own. 


We have been taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the Appletons’ new edition of Fen- 
imore Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales to renew our 
acquaintance with the speil of power that bs witohed 
our boybood. It must be confessed thit we find many 
passages which we think we must have been accux 
temed to “skip” in eirlier days; but the fasciaati a is 
still there, in spite of mu +h sermonizing and prosy re- 
flection, end a certain pomposity of atyle, which seems 
Jike an attempted imitation of Wa ter Scott. Where'n 
the charm consiet, it might be difi ult tosay. Paer- 
haps the really poeti) and Cramatic conoaptions of 
incident and “sitnation’’ which underlie the cumbrous 
details of Cooper’s novels so stimulate the imazination 
as to enable it to bear what otherwise would be te- 
dicus. The Leatherstocki ig Tales aod a few o hars of 
his numerous volumes are really romances, and en- 
chain romantic souls iu spite of cr.tics. These re narks 
are cal'ed out by the appearance of The Pioneer and 
The Prairie in Appletonu's edition. 


James R. Osgood & Co. have just issued The 
Poet at the Breakfast Table, probably the isst, as it is 
tre latest, of that admirab’e teries of ‘‘ Tab'e Ta k3”’ 
in which the witty and versatile, and every way ai- 
mirable, O.iver Wendelt Holmes has embalmed the 
best part of himself, and is ranged side by side with 
Lamb, and Hunt, and Hazlitt, and all the best of the 
lighter estayis *, to the end of time. The bodily form 
of the edition is worthy of the brilliant soul that it 
enshrines. It is useless to specify further the attrao- 
tions of a work #0 uriversally apprecis.ed; the very 
announcement of ite publication being by everybody 
accepted as a summors to a feast. 


Love and Valor, by Tom Hood, (Boston, Osgood 
& Co.), is a stcry of several kinds of hcroism—that of 
soldiers in the Crimea, that of an English clerzymin 
in ibe midet of misery and pes‘iJence, and that of the 
clergyman’s wife in the face of poverty and disap- 
pceinitment. The characters are not new, but pleasaat 
company neverthe e2s, end their adventuces are told 
with vivacity. 

Joseph Notirel’s Revenge, by Vistor Therbuliez, 
translated from the Frerch by Mr. Wm. FB. West, has 
been reprinted by Meesrs. Holt & Wiliims from thes 
ecolurps of the week. a3 cone of their Leisure Hour 
Series. It is a story of S vive life, but the interest 
turns vpon cbaracter rather than scenes; and towiris 
the close, the tragic power oi the story is altogether 
above localities. We bave found its perusal paintul.y 
and thetran:lation is well douse. 


Ebb Tide, and Other Stories. by Christian Reid 
(Appleton), is a volume principally occupied by the 
story Which gives it a title. This is, like other works 
of the author, intense rather than strong, aud some- 
what conventionally melanciaoly. Tne heroine and 
hero are separated by a fuul plot, and tne former dies 
of consumption. 


Harper and Brothers have issued in a neat 16mo, 
with portreit frontispiece, Mr. J. H Gladstone's grace- 
ful and interesting biograchy ot Prof. Michael Fara iay. 
The stcry of Faraday’s life is as ins ructive as it is fas- 
ciniuting. His successive steps of dis »overy are like #0 
many tbrilling adventures; and the simplicity of his 
character has the eflect of sublimity. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial —y~ af this pap 
be a acknowledyed in its earliest subse t tesue Pupit h- 


ers wil promptly advising us of any ontsslon in tite 
pect. GA ccompanying memoranda of prices ure desirable in afl 
cases 


Author. Price. 
AM & 80N8, New Yor 


G.P. PUTNA 


HARPER & Bro ERS, N 
Chartes Dickers, ** David Co oppertield.. Edition.) 1 & 
. Rob 530 
NA NAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, New Yor 
M. A. Paul, “ ‘Packington Parish and “The biver's Daughter. "1% 
HOLT & WILLIAMS, New Yor 
Eéward A. Freeman, D.C.L., “ Outlines of Mistory. ” 1% 
H.R. vens, “sermons 180 
Les & EPARD, Boston. 
* Poetical Works 
“The | fice” of England.” 
“ The Children’s Treasur 
“The infant's Delight.”’ 
* The Young Dodge Club.” 
s Rasays, with Whately 8 "Annotations. 
HURpD & HOUGBTON, New York. 
Apples of Guld.’ I. 


Oliver Goldemith, 

Isa Craig Knox, 

James de Mille, | 
Bacon’ 


ALEXANDER Moon 
Carl Both, ‘Smal! Pox and 
ri her ih of of Virgi!.” 
stopher ‘ranch, “ 

a endell Holmes, ‘Phe Poet at tne Breakfast Table.” 
Livingston Stone, A.M., *‘ Domesticated Trout. 

AMERICAN kUNDAY RCHOOL Philadelphia. 
Lucy Ellen Guerarey, “On Mountain 


A. 8. BARNES & Co., New Yor - 8s 
J. Madison Wat: on, Child’s 

ALFRED MARTIEN, Philade'phia. 
George Lee, “The Msntie of tlijah. 1 

JOHN WILBY & SON, New Vork. | 358 
Edward Kemp, “ How to Lay out a Garden.’ 


John Tyndall; ¥.R.8., The Forms o 
mJ, aiso received current numbers of the following publil- 


The Aldine—Blackwood's Maja- 
an Nostrand’s Mag Magazine— The st. Paul's 


The New Scteme—Now Haven. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ANOTHER ON SALE OF DOUBLE 
AD ~EWING-MACHiNES —Toe Wilco x & 
ipbs Sew pa-Machi‘e ompany cvntin te to 

iv: Jarge ers of doubi - tare wi 
machi es, Howe’, 
& Wi son's, and other eadiog kinds 
pa; m ni ior heir mor: popular da- 
n:. aod bave found it n cessary to bod 
gootberauctOo ale. Thisis thir thirtsale 
wis y arin New York, and siwilar sal 6 ace 
being lc by th company in other clus 
rchas rs of fam: sewin sehinas should 
study thi f-c and end tur the Wilcox 
& Gibbs pamph eis, in watch the caus» of 
this wice- p.e:d pr ference for tne Wilcox 
& Gibbs sewing- “aehive are clea: ly expla 
. he sale reterrea to wash Id on t 1e 
of October, st 722 uroadway, New rork, «nd 
ob cccasiun trers wore «isoo ed of up- 
o! sev’n hundrd discarded double- 
thread mac inesia ¢ order, many n arly 
mew New York officeso the Co ayany, 655 
Fhoadway, cviner uf Bond New cork. 
Tre PrOPLeE's Farenv.- It 1s susceptidls of 
easy proo! hatt.e se #1 Machine has be no 
@ greater ssing t)t masses uf American 
propic tha: a.y invention f t e eseut 
cuturs. Nothiaw e se uas“on® 80 muci to 
gave the fives aad health of tae wiv 3 and 
motbers th pa «nt..vecworked womea of 
th land wh asa class, mos. needad reli»! 
fiom the burth+ns of everyday life. Kverv 
father aud husband fails iu his duty if he 
regiects t) endow hi; hom: with uch a 
umph of eck nce asthe Wilson Uader-Feol 
Beving Machi:.e. is the cheaves, and Dest 
ne-machine ever offerei. Sale room ac 


' 907 Broadway. New Y ra, and in all other 


cities in tle United Sares he comp. 
Want agents incoun ry towns. 
BURSETT’S FLAVORING EXTRAOTS.—The #u- 
periority ) of these extracts consists in their perfect 
rity and great strength. They are warranted 
tr m the poison:.us oils and avids which 
enter into the composition of many of the fac 
titious fruit flavore vow in the market. They 
are not only true to their names, but are pre- 
pared from fruits of the best quality, and 
are so highly concentrated that a compara- 
tively «mall quantity caly need be used. 
Joseph Burnett & Co., of Boston, manufac- 
turer: of “ Burnett's ttandard Pre 
for the toilet, are the proprietors. 
ali Grocers and Druggista. 


rations 
rsale by 


fowr persons say, Ve have trird sauce— 
We don't snow whose fas if they wer: all 
alixe,« reall meri Orious) at a restaurant, Or 
ata cer’ain hotel +nd we didn't like it.” 
Very likely not, Thre ure a great ma -y res- 
taurao’s soe hotels a; which anytrlog is 
bouwh' end used tha’ is cailei t«ble siuce 
and where some that is f od is mixed with 
much tba’: is poor. Bu: if thess g: to 
an hou-e at #hich no cnoeap or cow- 
mon sucesare u ed, andi quire for th® Hal- 
ferd Leicestershire Cable sauce, they wil 
buy th. same article t.r thoir homes. 

Facts FOR THE LADIFs.- Mrs’ J.C. Thomas, 

cmirgto», used nor Whovlur & 

Lock-Stich Machine cons! satlv since 

pril, is60 making toe heaviest and thick. st 
conats,suc asb aver Joetho -ew im- 
prov. ments a.d Woods’ Lock-Stiteh Ripper, 

Tur TamMMANY cay possibly r°-move 
the staine upon their coaract.rs by liberal 
wee of Morgan's Sapolio effectually 
cleanses pain’, floors, oi! cloths, wind ws, 
knives. For housekecping it has po equal. 


A Yourn’s Pustication.—For nearly half 
a cepiury the } owh’s Companion of Boston, 
bas been published. It was started in 1477, 
nndig day one of the brightest and inost 
PAPCTB Wace WO BOY 


Warrtrp.—A reliabie and intelligent man of 
good address, to engage in a desirable and lu- 
crative business ducing from to 

OOU per year. ddress J. B. Forp & Co., 
ew York; Boston; Chicago; or San Fran- 


Baxre'’s Paz. BOLSTER SPR.NG Bor- 
TOM.—lar superior to all otners. d for 
sr—3320 Seventh Avenue. 


Apvicr.—Send for free Price List. J ; 
Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 


GANT BONNETS mado to order 
co sent to any part of the country for $10, 
12, $15, $18. Bend for tull i 


ces AVEN® 
Box 4314 N. Y. City. 


ALLand WINTER SAMPLES NOW 
READY.—Mra, C. C. THOMODON >ntinues 
samples are Wan iInclvee 
Bde. Mrs. C. C. THOMBON, 335 Fifth Ave., N.Y, 


CHINE, #10. Sent by express dress, 
ECE anted imo 

NE OOMPANY 

No. 26 West Broadway, New York. 


ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 
138 Nassau 


American or Fo Publications mail, 


HE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STO- 
RIES, 8 vols., and the New Prize Series, 
vols., now ready, embrace some of the best 3. &. 
ks ever offered tothe pmorsese publie. 
D. LOTHROP &€ CO., blish@rs, Boston. 
DAY & CO.. Dover, N. 


. free. 

“ Sift the Books.” Dopp & M@ap hare every 
8. 8. Book read, and written synopsis of its con 
tents on file. They alao claim UNEQUALED FA- 
TI! 8 for supplying Libraries with THE Best 
Books, Their Catalogue, with many New Books 
of their orn publication, sent on application. 
DODD & MEAD, 762 Broadway. New York. 


TECHERT & WOLFF, 
No. 2 Bond St., New York, 


German Booksellers and Importers, 
THEOLOGY A SPECIALTY. 


BECKWITH SEWING MA- 


CIENCE! AMUSEMENT! INSTRUOTION 


THE GLOBE MICROSCOPE 1s an optical wonder. 
Macnifies 10,00 times. Revea!sthe countiessthou- 
sands uf the biaden w »ndersand beautios of God's 
minute creation. it should be in every school and 
family circle, ano every lover of nature, bo 
nists, entom: Jogists, physicians aad sciszatiac men 
eh: uld have it; and asa giti to a friend orchildit 
is peseed, for it never loses iteinterest. 
for our twelve-page illustrated, descriptive aad 
testimonia) cirounlar. wante 1. holesale 
terms libersl sample sent, prepaid for $2.75. 
Beautiful mounted microscopic ob) ects, assorted, 
at 1. per dozen, prepaid Add ress the Proprie- 
tor. GEORGE M. G. 77 Park vriace, N. Y. 


"NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
& MEAD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


By the author of “ Occupations ef a Retired 
Life;:’’ 


1. Premiums Paid to Expertence. 
By Edward Garrett. I2mo. tllustrations 1.75 
DR. DOLLINGER. 


B. Smith,D.D. Wmo....... 


DR. RALEIGH. 


8. The Little Sanctuary, and other 
MEDITATIONS. By Dr. Alexander Ra- 
leigh, of London, author of “ Quiet Res 
Places.” i2mo 


RECENT PUSL’ CATIONS. 
Dana’s Corals and Coral Islands. 


100 lustrations............ 
Lyman Abbott's Laicus,. 
Pelletan’s Pastor of the Desert.......91.% 


Prest Porter's Sciences of Nature 
VERSUS SCIENCE OF $1.00 


Van Oosterzee’s Theology ‘of the New 


Dr. John Hall’s Papers for Home 
READING.... 


Hesba Stretton’s Bede's Charity. 
With 12 Illustrations............... 


Full Catalogue of D. & M.'s publications mailea 
to any address on application. 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
No. 762 Froadway, New York. 


“SPRING TIME” 


AND 
“LITTLE TOW-HEAD.” 


Any one who will send the subscription price, 
($3.00) and 12 cents for postage and mailing will se- 
cure fora year THE ADVANCE—Oone of the best Re- 
ligious Newspapers la the country—and two beau- 
tiful pictures, 

“Spring Time” & ‘Little Tore-Head.”. 

These pictures are re-productions of the aness 
line engrevings by the rew process of photo-lithe. 
graphy and are very attractive. We have already 
sent out large numbers of them, bias 4-6 ro. 
ceived not only with general satisfaction, but with 
high praise from nearly all. 


As we have almost ten thousand copies on hand 
there will be 


NO DELAY IN DELIVERY. 


On receipt of $2.75 extra, $1.37 cents each, we 
will send them neatly framed in passe-partout. 
When framed they will be packed in a woeden 
box prepared expressly for the purpose and sent 


by express. 
We give the pictures to all subscribers secured 
by canvassers and pay large commissions besides, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Bend for nfidential circular. 
Address THE ADVANCE, 
Neo. 8 South Green 8t., Chicago. 


UST PUBLISHBD. 
THE WINDOW GARDENER. 


By EDWARD 8. RAND. J2. 


“Tt furnishes minute tnstruction for window 
gardening; gives the history, mode of culture, 
ete., of the cyclamen, smilax, camelia, azaleas, 
heath, geranium, heliotrope, ferns in tbe parior, 
and a host of other plants which belong to this 
devartment of floriculture; and in the closing 
chapter telisall about hanging baskots, and the 
plants that should be grown in them, ete., eto’”’ 

lvolame. Dlustrated. Price §1. 

For sale by a!) Booksellers, Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publisaers, 

SHEPARD & GILL, Boston. 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER'S 
FRIEND, Cornelius, $1.50. Interleaved 


blank page, 3.25. The most popular and most 
reliable C OOK and guise te 
duties of the household published The acknow!l- 
4 over IGELOW 
PUBLISHERS, 


Boston. 


“POULTRY WORLD.” Devoted 
I exclusively to Poultry. Splendidly illustrated. 
Monthly. 8$1.@a year d 10 certs for a spect- 
7 LLUSTRATED ULTRY Boo 
‘tp parts), mailed prepaid for 530 cents. 


O CHARGE TO EVMPOYERS.—Com- 
neries and Colleges, NEW EN LAND 


by the 
MUFICAL Kaa 


MUSIC, 


EDUCATIONAL 


Novas 
CHEAP EDITIONS 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


Beethoven's Thirty-eight Sonatas..... 3 
= Miscellane- 
ous Pieces 
Chopin's Valeos 1 
Polona 


Masurkas ....... eee eee ee eee 1 


120e6.. . 
Preludes..... 
Mendelssohn's Lieder ohne Werte @ 

Boeks) folio, splendidly bound..... 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, oo- 

te 


ho, splendidly bound, 3 vols., each 5 WO 
Mendelasohn’s do. do., octavo, § vols., 
Schubert’s Ten Somatas....... 
Dances 75 


28 
ri 18 
1 350 
Weber's Complete Piano-furte Works. 175 8wW 
Schumann's Album, containing forty- 

Schumann's Forest Scenes, Kasy 


MOTHER GOOSE, 
Or NATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES. Set to Music 
by J. W. ELLiort, with 6 beautiful IWustrations 
engraved by the Brothers Dalziel Paper Boards, 
1 i Splendidly bound tn cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 
ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
ga Bend for Catalogue and Lists to 


JOHN L. PETERS, 
699 BROADWAY, New Yorx. 


COE ED BRILLIANT SUCCESS 
oF 


DITSON & 
GEMS OF STRAUSS! 


This fine collection, now “all the rage,” con- 
tains ae ite Gems, (which fill 26u large music 
pages, 


German Hearts, Aquarellen, 1001 Nights, 
Manhatten, Morgenblatter, Artist 
Life, Love and Pleasure, Bur- 
gersinn, Blue Danube, Mar- 
riage Bells, Beubons, 

Wine, Women, 
aud Song, 
and many other popular Waltzes. 
PIZZICATO,. NEW ANNEN, TRITSCH TRATSCP 
and other Polkas, with a goodiv numberof * _- 
Bourse, 82:40; Clown, 80.0). Bonk 
retail price. for 


THE GREAT NEW CP” non MUSIC BOOK, 


THE “STANDARD! 


4,” and is on the point of being tatro- 
. &mailtitude of SINGING SCHOOLS now to 
ence. The authors are L. vu. BMGRSON of 


and H. R. PALMER of Ghica 0, i 
of whom will be satistied with leas than — 


TWICE THE ORDINARY CI RCULATION 
of Church Music Books. Do not fai! to send $. 
for which, for the present, Specimen Copies w 
be sent. 
PRICE, $1.50. 
OLIVER DITSON & O0., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & OO, New York, 


|= “GOLDEN RULE,” 


By 8. W. STRAUB, 
Is the latest and the best 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOR! 
Unusual Variety of Contents! 

TO BW READY NOV EMBER FIRST, 1872. 
With Contributions from many of the best Au- 
thors of ayy Music in America, among 
which are the following, familiar to every Sab- 
bath-School Scholar: Root, Bliss, Palmer Rug- 


gies, Butterfiela, Ogden, Baider, Lyon, 
and a bost of others. 


ESPECIAL OF 


THE “GOLDEN RULE.” 


The Music is NEW and prepares expressly for it. 

Sunday Schools do not care purchase over 
again songs which they have alrsady sung from 
other books. 


Every Sunday-School wil be pleased with 


THE “GOLDEN RULE.” 


IT WILL GIVE SATISFACTION WHEREVER USED. 


Will be issued 11 splenaid style, printed on fine 
white paper, and strungly bound, 

PRICE, bound tn boards, % cents; $3.0 per 
dozen; $30 per hundred. A single copy, in paper 
cover, for examination, will be mailed on receipt 
of % cents. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO.. 
CINCINNATI, O, 


Of ail the New Church Music Books Published 
thie Season, 
CORONATION 


IS THE BEST ADAPTED FOR USE IN YOUR 


CHOIR, SINGING SCHOOL, OR MU- 
SICAL CONVENTION. 


THE CORONATION, 

By Tuxo. F. SEWARD and G. ALLEN, 
Assisted by Dr. LOWELL Mason, 


400 pages. Price, } per 

Bpectmen Pages sont free to any address, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 

4% Broome &%.,N.Y.. Wadash Av., Chicago. 


INSTITUTE, No. 16 West 


aues) near CENTRAL PARK, New Yerk. 
french and German Bvarding and Day School 
Young Ladies, with 

KINDERGARTEN DSPARTMENT 
for Chilaren. fall Term commances Sept 18th: 
Application may be made t>tne Gey Miss 
Sane A. i. PHILLIPS. personally, or by letter, 
as above. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTK—~A Boarding for 
sexes. Christian but not se ‘tarian. College pre- 
and Commercial! Courses, courses 
0 jes. Fifteen teachers. Fall Term. Aug. 


La 
a Stucents admitted any time. $60 for thirteca 


R. VAN NORMAN'S ENGLISH, 
ILY AN 


FRENCH AND GHRMAN FAM 
DAY 8CHOOL FOR YOUNG AND 
CHILDREN, Tl, 73 and 75 Bast Gist Street, New 
York. Wil commanoce its Sixteenth Year, dep- 
tember Mth. 1872 For full information tor 
catalogue. 
Address as above, at 75 Bast élst Street. . 


H IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
V orcester, Mass., fits Boys and Men for Com- 
mon and Sctentific Pur suite. Ite superior m 
stated in Circular. C. B. MBTCALF, sup’t 


(OLDEN HILL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIBSS, Bridgeport, Conn, 
Address, Miss EMILY NELSON. 


‘OR BOYS.—S ri vantages 
RIVERVIEW ACEDEMT. “ 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


IVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY 
N.Y. A thorough-going school 


In replenishing your S. S. Library aak your 
Bookseller for Dopp & Meravp's New Booka, 
Nearly stzty volumes of a superior character 
sued this year. Catalogues sent on application 
by Dopp & Msp, Publishers, 762 Broadway, 
New York. 


FROM NEW YORK. 


UNARD LINE, 
RITISH AND NOR AMERICA” 
Between New Yorkand 


YORK. 
.. Wed., Oct.20 HOP. 
Wed., Nov.6) PARTHIA....Bat. Nov. 
aLABRIA Wed... Nov.!3| OLYMPUS ...Sat. Nov. 6 
RUSSIA ..... Wed.Nov.% | ABYSSINIA...Sat., 

ed.Nov.277 | BATAVIA....Sat..Nov.@ 


And every following Wednesday and Saturday 
or 


from New 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
Cabin, $80, $100, and $130, Gold. according to ac 
commodation 
Tickots te Paris, $'5, Gold, additional. 
Return Tickets on favorable aes 


Fteersge Tickets from Live and Geeens- 
town, andall parts of Kurope at lowest rates. 

Through Bille of Liding given for Belfast, Glas. 
gow, Liavre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Con. 
tinent, and for Mediterr nean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin Passage apply at the Oom- 
pany’s Office, (4 Bowling Green. For steerage Page 
sage, at Broadway, Triaity Building. 

CHAS. G. FRANCK LYN, Agent. 


DIRECT LINE TO FRANOEL 


GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMP 
NY's MALL STEAM-SHIPS BETWEEN Naw 
YURK AND HAVRE, CALLING AT BRST. 


The splendid vessels on this favorite route for 
the Contivert will sail from Pier No. W North 
River as llows: 

WASHING ION...... ROUSSAN.,.Saturday, Nov. 
8ST. LAURENT. ..LEMAIRE.. y, Nov. 
VILLE DB PARIS. .SUKMUNT...daturday. Nov. 


PRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including wiae) TO 
BREST oR HA 
8125 Second CODID. 
To Paris, #5 and ¢3 sdaitional. 
Excur>“2 at reduced rates. 
These steamers ud gygerace 
American travelers going to 6r “ie 
the Continent of Eur: pe, by taking the steamers 
this line, avoid both transit br beh ratlway and 
th mforte ef crossing the Channel, 


e 
saving time, trouble and nse. 
GEORGE Mack ENZI 
No. 3 Brosdwey 


EDWARD G. TILESTON & CO. E 
N. B. Agents, 17 Sears Building, Boston. 


ADIE®’ FINE NOTE PAPERS and 
ENVELOPES of the latest fashion sent 
mail postpaid. Send for a Circular and Price 
J. B& TILTON & CO.. BOSTON. 


QTEINWAY CHICK ERING, WEB 
KNABZ, and other first-class PIANOS so 
on monthly installments at f prices, Now 


for cash. Su 

for $155 cas os 
Sheet M 

Masie, 


PER CENT. NET. 


The Iowa Loan and Trust Company wil invest 
money on first-class Real Estate at a per cent 
, net, payable semi-annually in New York, 


rower. New York and New England 
and full culars sent on application. Sam 
Merrill (late Governor of lows), President. 
Address JAMES B. HBARTWELL, Sec’y, 
Drawer 167, Des Motnes, Is 


ANDS IN IOWA. 


Upon application to the undersigned, there will 
sent by mail to any address. post-paid, a new 
ILROAD MAP OF FOWA. corpected to 

and a descriptive pemphiet. containing a Seco 

Map of that part of the State in which is sit 

the Land Grant of the Chi 0, Rock Iisiand an 

Pacific R. Co,. aud siving all and detailed in- 

formation as to the location, qual a 

terms of sale, ete.. of more than acres 

now for ® near the line of the railroad. 

The lands are the and best Farming 

Lands now in the market In lowa, 

and progressive 

are being 0 a low prices ead 


men? terms eotual 
DREW. Land Com’r, C. a P. 
enport, Iowa. 


3 


S 
or 
In paper covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 
edues. 
Paper. Cloth. 
| and Fugues (follo)........ 94 & 
4 Books each........$1 
at Cork orber. 
= 
A. POND & OO., 
No. 7 Broadway, New York. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. VL, No. 20. 
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New York, Noy. 6, 1872, 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


Gabsertption price,$3 per annum.inoluding the Paér of Oil Chro- 
wos, “ Wide Awake” and “ Fast i 4 Canada subscribers must 


The 
st office. whenever the subscriber’s name is reached on the list in 
prderoftime. When the pictures are to be forwarded by mail, 10 


STIAN UNION (#:) an 


to 
@ne address for $5 (including the $10 chromos **‘ Wide Awake’”’ and 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are wiking 
pave liberal ensation. Send tothe publishers for TERMS, &c. 
FFICES: New Tork. 27 Park Place; Boston, Bromfield 8t.: 
Chicago, 75 Weat Washington 8t 
Noriczs.—No canvasser tor the CHRISTIAN UNION is 
authorized to receive any money on account of a subscription 
until he delivers to the subscriber a certificate bearing the fac- 
gimile ture of the Publishers, ——— one yoar’s 
gervice of tho paper, and the free delivery of 
*and “ Fast Asleep,” by mail; Said Certificate 
of Subsaription to be presented only after | 
eubscriber 0 addressed with r 
har printed giving name, an te of expiration of the 


eanvassers, Only, are authorized to collect on deliy- 
of Publishers’ Certificate at the time of subscription. 
. B.—At the left end of each Certificate is a Coupon, to be 
Getached and sent to the publishers in case of irregularity in 
the service of the paper. 


Henry Warp Beroner, Editor. 


We call the attention of contributors to the fact 
that, by the Post Office Regulations, manuscript 
intended for the newspaper press is liable to fv// 
letter postage. When such manuscript is mailed 
with insufficient stamps, it is forwarded, but twice 
the deficit is collected from the receiving party. 
Contributors will please observe this, both in for- 
warding articles and in inclosing stamps for their 
return, 


— 


This week we are glad to introduce to our 
readers by name, on page 381, a eomtributor who 
has before appeared in our columns anonymously; 
Mr. Marsh, managing editor of the Advancs, to 
whose services that journal is indebted for much 
of its excellent quality. His article is an expres- 
sion of sentiments with which we have the heart- 
iest sympathy. 

In speaking of Mr. Froude recently, we said 
that we should at another time refer more par- 
ticu’arly to the purpose and substance of the 
lectures which he is delivering here. In lieu of 
further editorial comment at this time, we give, 
on page 382, a very clear summary of the pro- 
positions which Mr. Froude is eloquently sup- 


porting. 


By the time this paper reaches our readers, 
somebody will be known to be the next President. 
Going to press on Monday, ours is a hard case. 
We are under great temptation to publish a tre- 
mendous “leader,” on the assumption of Grant's 
triumphant election. We have it all on our 
tongue’s end. No triumphing over fallen foes, 
but a genuine and great satisfaction at the re- 
sult; calm rejoicing over the danger averted; 
tribute to the steady common sense of the Ameri- 
can people, which has again saved them; re- 
spect for honest adversaries; stirring up the 
pure minds of the faithful to use their victory 
to good purpose,—in short, an article jubilant, 
moderate, brilliant, judicial, edifying, and soul- 
stirring ! 


The friends of Professor Stowe will be happy to 
learn that the illness by which he was recently 
attacked was not paralysis, but a congestive chill, 
the sequence of a malarial fever which he con- 
tracted by remaining tos long in a Southern cli- 
mate, last summer, and exposing himself by labor 
while there. On the next day after the attack, 
Professor Stowe was able to ride two miles to the 
Sanitarium of Dr. Rhodes, near Amherst, where 
he has since been steadily gaining. He hopes 
soon to be entirely restored. 


Upon the violent heat and fury of the canvass 
fails an event that for a moment at least checks 
even political bitterness. Mrs. Horace Greeley, 
after long suffering as an invalid, has passed away 
frqgm earth. So deep a loss bespeaks for the be- 
reaved husband a tenderness of consideration 
which neither his great ability, nor his many ad- 
mirable traits of character, nor his distinguished 
career of usefulness, has procured ‘or him, There 
ig no true man but will speak gently of one on 


hom so severe an affliction has just fallen. For 
our part, we need not this motive to speak kindly 
of Mr. Greeley. Condemning, as we have felt 
obliged to do, his recent course, we could not but re- 
gard him as committing a very grave political error. 
But the error cannot rightly be held to blot out 
such an honorable past. No judicious friend of 
Mr. Greeley’s would ever have claimed that infal- 
libility was his special attribute. But he was a 
foremost champion in the conflict which prepared 
the way for freedom ; he hasmade a better record 
than any other American as a great journalist ; 
and he has been an eminent example of personal 
qualities which the young men of America most 
need to cultivate. This we say, bating not a jot 
of our previous utterances as to his disqualifica- 
tion for the Presicency. Of Mr. Greeley as Pres- 
idext, we should expect to think very poorly ; for 
Mr. Greeley as an editor and as a man, we havea 
great deal of cordial respect. 


THE INNER KINGDOM. 


HE child who studies the Gospels for the first 
time wonders greatly that the Jews so per- 
sistently expected Christ to set up a visible earthly 
kingdom. Wearein no danger of that mistake. 
But we are very apt to fall into just as great a 
one, by putting Christ’s kingdom into the distant 
future. We think of it as the heaven to which 
we hope to go when this life and its troubles ara 
ended. But Christ said, ** Zhe kingdom of God is 
within you.” 

This seems like a hard saying. For, we feel that 
our present estate is a very unroyal one. We are 
wont to find our comfort in the thought that we 
shall one day escape from it into a better. This 
world, we tell ourselves is a place of trial and dis- 
cipjine ; it is full of hardship and sorrow; the 
promise which we have as Christians is that when 
it is over we shall be taken to an infinitely better 
place, into the heavenly city. To be told that 
the kingdcm of God is here and now, that we 
have it within us, sounds almost like a mockery. 

So, too, we have in Christ’s last praysr with his 
followers a petition that strangely crosses our 
accustomed thought. “I pray not that thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that 
thou shouldest keep them from the evil.” 

How is it that in this world, and with'n our- 
sei, es, we are to have the Kingdom of God? 

The ningdom of God—not our kingdom, but 
his. There iies the secret. What we are called to 
is not, in the first place, the having our own way, 
the free exercise of our own will, the gratification 
of desire. We are ecallea, not to kingship, but to 
subjection. And in that stibjection lies blessed- 
ness, 

For, what is it to have God reign as king in our 
hearts? Itis to bein tune, all through; itis to 
be free from hate, from low desire, from all bitter 
and disturbing passion; to have our wills in ac- 
cord with the Will that rules the universe ; to be- 
lieve that all that seems evil is but disguised good ; 
to live for love; to have our hearts filled aud in- 
spired by that Spirit which is shaping creation 
into perfect harmony. 

Is this a vague and fanciful good, an enthusiast’s 
dream, something wholly aside from life’s practical 
realities? There is nothing which is half so real, 
half so powerful. Is goodness unreal? Is love a 
dream? Are honesty, courage, truth, faith, kind- 
ness, sweetness cf disposition, things shadowy and 
fanciful? They are the things that make the world 
fit to live in. 

It is possession of these qualities in full measure 
that constitutes the Kingdom of God in the soul. 
And it is these that make life blessed. 

But, they do not exclude pain. Love carries 
with it the possibility of profound sorrow. 
The best of men, the most Christ-like men, are 
not always or often the freest from trouble. 

And in that lies part of the meredness of 
the Christian estate. Freedom from sorrow is not 
the mark of perfection. The revelation of God in 
Christ is a revelation of love working through sor- 
row. Our God is disclosed to us, not in brightness 
ineffable, not in the fullness of supreme and self- 
sufficing bliss. He comes to us as a sufferer for 
love's sake. He bears the sins of the world, He 
dies that we may live. Aad he makes us partak- 
ers with him. He calls us to watch with him in 
Gethsemane, to be crucified with him on Calvary. 
Through the gate of sorrow and the grave, we pass 
with him mto life eterral. And the crown of suf- 
fering, as it was given to the great head of the 
race, so it has glorified the highest ofallages. By 


it, Socrates passes in our minds from the philoso- 
pher to the saint. By it, our Lincoln was conse- 
crated. By it, the noble army of martyrs stand 
transcendent, glorious; yea, and the unnamed 


martyrs of the household, who for duty’s and for 
love’s sake have died not once but daily ; they aly 
etand kings and priests unto God forever, 

But, while this inner kingdom accepts sorrow as 
a part of its estate,yet in it lies wonderful and va. 
rious joy. Of all mankind, the servant of God is 
the freest. Theliberty of thesonsof God! There 
is no other like it, The selfish will strikes unceas. 
ingly against hard walls, it beats and bruises and 
wearies iteelf ; itis eternally disappointed ; its very 
successes turn to ashes on its lips. But the wil] 
that is attuned to God’s soars free as th» bird in 
heaven, and sings as it soars. Love cannot be 
defeated, It may have to wait, but the power of 
ompipotence is on its side, and the victory is sure, 
And all the joys of life have a purity, a sweetness, 
a sufficing satisfaction, to the pure and loving 
heart, that they have to no other, 

This world is God's, and the man who is God's 
finds himself everywhere in his Father’s house. 
All the beauty of Nature is his Father's face. The 
glory of the sunset, the calm of the dawn, the 
changing splendors of the year, the landscape 
melting into blue distance, the whole infinite and 
unspeakable loveliness of the earth, are the out- 
shining of the Divine beauty. 

All that is noble in mankind, every brave 
deed, every true life, belongs t6 God. The man 
who is His is in close brotherhood with it all ; it is 
part of the work in which he is engaged ; it is his 
to rejoice in. The evil that is in the world is to 
him something to be overcome ; something to be 
borne with, sorrowed for, conquered at last by 
love. To him despair isa thing unknown. He is 
on God’s side, and to God there is no defeat. 

In his kingdom abides the King. There is an 
inner companionship of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
There is a presence in our need of One whose love 
passes human love. There is a fulfillment of the 
promise, ‘‘If any man hear my voice, and open 
the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with 
him, and he witb me.” 

We are going to the bosom of our Friend. His 
hand clasps ours, and draws us to him. A little 
while, and we shall see him face to face. 

“All things are yours! Whether Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cepbas, or the world, or life, or death, 
or things present, cr things to come—all are yours ; 
and ye are Chiist’s ; and Christ is God's.” 


THE PARADOX OF LIFE, 


IFF, so far as we understand it, presents a 

_4 perpetual and insoluble contradiction. Our 
inmcst consciousness is that of individual exist- 
ence and volition; yet experience teaches us that 
we are subject to the same forces as pervade in- 
animate nature, and that we form part-of the me- 
chanism of the universe. These two notions, of 
sclf and other, or the Ego and the Non-Ega, con- 
stitute not only the fundamental antithesis of 
thought, but a double truth, the exclusive aczept- 
ance of either part of which gives rise to false phi- 
locophy. Thus one school of thinkers, starting 
from the subjective side, resolves the universe into 
sucecssive states of our owa consciousness, while 
another school, starting from an arbitrary accept- 
ance of outward phenomena, resolves conscious 
ness itself into a physical function of matter. 
Man and Circumstance are thus alternately ex- 
alted. 

This antithesis has a thousand names; and the 
introduction of the conception of Deity neither 
simplifies nor complicates it. The superior power 
is sometimes conceived as identical with Will, 
sometimes as a name for changeless Fate, and is 
thus used to reinforce one or the other side of the 
eternal antagonism. The early poets and philoso- 
phers perceived this as clearly as any modern 
thinkers. Their Necessity, against which the gods 
wight strive in vain, their inexorable Fates, their 
unalterable Order, are all forms of the conception 
which theclogians have formulated as the un- 
changeablencss of God, and inductive philosophers 
as Natural Law, or the Conservation of Matter and 
Force. The insoluble opposition of Willand Fate 
is the soul of Greek tragedy, and the point of de- 
parture for the schools of Greek philosophy, each 
of which has its own standpcint, speculative OT 
ethical, from which it contemplates the central 
truth. 

The difficulty (or impossibility) of expressing OF 
conceiving both sides of the truth at once lies in 
the nature of mind and thought, and is no more 
peculiar to Christian philosophy than to any other. 
The contradiction in terms between man’s free 
agency and God’s sovereignty, for instance, has 
given oceasion for much dialectic subtlety among 
theologians and seoffing among unbelievers ; but 
nothing is more certain than the universality of 
the difficulty. Predestination and prayer present 
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the came. problem ; and the problem remains, 
though man substitutes natural law for predestin- 
ation, and his own desires for prayer. We do not 
claim that the whole truth is conceivable under 
any philosophy ; yet it seems to us that a nearer 
pint of it is afforded by Christianity than by any 
other form of thought, since in Christianity wo 
have the view of a Being to whom all is plain, and 
in whom Will and Fate are reconciled, because 
they are one. 

A late revival of this paradox is found in the 
recent discussions of the relation between prayer 
and science. It is said that there may be a God, 
but that, if so, his will is expressed through the 
undeviating sequences of nature, and tnat our 
wills either have no relation to it, or cannot, 
through it, affect physical results. It is true that 
the present representatives of this objection limit 
it vaguely to the physical realm; but the boun- 
daries of this realm are being rapidly pushed into 
the region we have been accustomed to term spir- 
itual and the unreserved surrender of what iz now 
claimed by the Positive philosophy may become a 
f£urrender of the whole. 

It is not our present purpose to discuss this 
special phase of the ancient paradox. We wish 
merely to point out that it is but a phase, and 
that no restatement of the question alters its 
essential nature. If there is a truth of spirit; if 
there is spirit in man; if the power of spirit (or 
Wil}) in him has existence and potency,—then the 
denial of God and his power only gives us instead 
a world full of gods, and throws us back into the 
ages of race-childhood, to climb slowly the old 
rath, through dim mythologies, up to the one 
God. If we, through our limited knowledge and 
fore-knowledge, can bring to pass events which 
we desire, controlling while we obey the forces of 
nature, we cannot conceive a God unable to do 
as wuch, nor escape from the belief that God can 
do all things. Nor is the spirit of prayer, in its 
lower form of petition (accompanied by the spirit 
of resignation to the Divine Will) different philoso- 
phical)y from that of one who, not accustomed to 
pray, Wishes or wills a certain result, with due 
knowledge that “ what is to be will be.” There 
is no antithesis to prayer except fatalism, the 
most barren, hopeless—and logical, of human 
errors. 

The Germars have a proverb: ‘*Tiow far can 
the stag go into the wood? Only half-way, be- 
cause then he begins to go out again.” This isa 
homely illustration of the investigation by the 
Beyond 
a certain point we cannot penetrate the truth; 
then we begin to go out on the other side, and to 
leave the truth behind us. 

What then shall we do? Professor Iuxley, in 
his famous essay on ‘‘ The Physical Basis of Life,” 
recognizing fully the eternal dualism of which we 
have spoken, claims that ‘‘if we find that the as- 
certainment of the order of nature is facilitated by 
using one terminology, or one set of symbols, ra- 
ther than another, itis our clear duty to use the 
former; and no harm can accrue, so long as we 
bear in mind that we are dealing merely with 
terms and symbols. In itself it is of little moment. 
Butwith a view tothe progress of science, 
the materialistic terminology is in every way to be 
preferred.” 

Admitting the force of this reasoning, we say 
that there are not two universes, one of spirit and 
one of matter; that the progress of science itself 
may be hindered by materialistic symbols, and by 
the errors which they tend to promote ; and thatif 
the student of physical nature is for the time being 
a materialist, he has need to keep himself con- 
stantly aware that he treads the verge of the abysm- 
al philosephy of necessity and despair. We may 
at least demand that he shall not charge upon 
believers in spirit that they are on the wrong 
road, because they have entered the wood from 
the other side. 

In the essay already quoted, Prof. Huxley states 
two beliefe, which he ranks among “highest truths:” 
‘the first, that the order of nature is ascertainable 
by our faculties to an extent which is practically 
unlimited; the second, that our volition counts 
for something as a condition of the course of 
events.” We need scarcely pause to show that in 
these sentences lies again the eternal paradox. Bat 
it may be well to point out that the volition of 
‘man, here recognized as ‘‘counting for something,” 
-bas so far proved as truly beyond analysis and 


‘quantitative measurement as the Will of God. 


We cannot weigh it or prove it; yet we know 
it. The members of what Prof. Huxley calls the 


extra-Christian world are forced to acknowledge 


it, as wellas Christians, who believe that it is ‘God 
who worketh in them to will and te do,” and that 


all power is out of his infinite power, What Chris- 


tians cannot understand about it, is equally in- 
comprehensible to the students of physical science. 
The problem is not simplified by leaving God out 
of it. 


HALF-TIME SCHOOLING. 


HERE are three aspects of the public school 
question which are pressing more and more 
upon public attention. The first and most tan- 
gible is the rapidly increasing cost of the common 
schools; the second is the increasing number of 
factory children and others whom the schools fail 
to reach; the third is the growing impression, 
net wholly unfounded, that the influeace of the 
schools is somehow instrumental in drawing our 
American-born youth away from productive em- 
ploy ments. 

Aside from the apparent increase of cost due to 
a depreciated currency, there are many causes at 
work to make the schools really more expensive. 
TLe wages of teachers are higher than they used 
to be, and they are likely to go on increasing as 
the standard of qualification is raised. A wiser 
appreciation of the nature of the teacher's work 
and the limit of his powers calls for a proportion- 
ately greater number of teachers. Our multiply- 
ing population makes thousands of new schools 
necessary ; and the diffusion of popular intelli. 
gence and taste gives rise to a general desire that 
the schools shall be better housed and better fur- 
pished with books and apparatus than was for- 
merly thought necessary. It becomes more and 
more urgent, therefore, that the strictest economy 
be exercised in the management of the sshools. 

The multiplication of factories and other ‘‘ con- 
sumers” of juvenile labor, and the attendant 
increase of illiteracy, is an evil which people have 
hardly yet begun to appreciate, The increase of 
such manufactories seems unavoidable, indsed 
desirablein. many respects, and it muy become in ail 
respecte, provided the children are not too early 
or too continuously condemned to labor. But 
the nation cannot afford to have them deprived 
of the intellectual and moral training to be gained 
at school. 

The tendency of the schools to withdraw our 
American youth from industrial pursuits is a 
matter of commen observation. A well-to-do 
parent is thought to do his son a wrong if he fails 
to give him as fair an opportunity for schooling 
as the common schools afford, The schools allow 
no divided allegiance. If the boy goes to school 
he must go steadily, and give it the heart of the 
working day. This debars him from learning a 
trade or other industrial profession until he shall 
bave arrived at an age when he is too old to 
begin, when he feels above such things, or when 
the need of earning a living forbids his giving 
to unremunerative labor the time requisite for 
beecming a skilled workman. 

Al) these difficulties must be met and disposed 
of before the public school system can be said to 
be doing alLof its legitimate work. As one means 
toward the attainment of this desired end, half- 
time schools, as they are ealled,—that is, schools 
which so arrapge their work that the pupils are 
free to pursue other objects during part of each 
day,—seem to be the most promising that has 
been proposed. The economy of the half-time 
system is apparent, since it doubles the workiog 
capacity of the schools with no addition to their 
cost. It largely increases their efficiency by bring- 
ing under regular tuition multitudes of children 
who can spare part of each day for schooling, but 
not the whole, and are, therefore, under the full- 
time system shut out from school altogether. To 
these unfortunate victims of early poverty the 
school of letters is a thing to be desired, but the 
schcol of labor is an absolute necessity. They 
must éarn their living at the earliest possible 
pericd, or steal it—a course which too many of 
them ultimately adopt, in spite of its obvious dis- 
advantages. 

Considering. the requirements of their future 
lives, we are not prepared to urge, as many do, 
the entire withdrawal of these lower class pupils 
from labor to devote their whole time to schooling 
such as the common school affords. Eight or ten 
years of physical idleness is not the best prepara- 
tion, we imagine, for subsequent enjoyment of 
manual labor. Besides, it appears to be estab- 
lished that the literary progress of such children 
is far more rapid and substantial when a part of 
each day is given to some mechanical or other 
legitimate bread-winning pursujt. This is no 
theoretical opinion. Both in this country and in 
Europe, half-time schools for working children 
bave been tried with results that are uniformly 
encouraging. So far from interfering, the two 
sorts of culture, industrial and literary, assist 
each other. The half-time scholars prove, as a 


rule, apter pupils than their full-time class-mates, 
ané at the same time more skillful workers than 
their unschooled work-fellows, for proof of which | 
we refer to Mr. Richardson’s article in last weeks 
number of this paper. 

What has proved so beneficial to the working 
children of the poor might, perhaps, not be disad- 
vantageous for the children of the more fortunate 
classes: this with no reference whatever to the | 
ill effects of protracted confinement, and the other 
evils attending long school hours, which we have 
had our say about before. Even though the chil- 
dren of the well-to-do might not wish to master 
indrstria) pursuits, there are subjects of educa- 
tion,—instrumental music, physical é¢uiture, the 
languages, and so on,—without the scope of the 
public schools, which might profitably employ 
the time now wasted in school. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


T was Arminianism, we think, upon which an 
old Calvinistic divine cnce wade the criticism, that 

“it does not sufficiently mark the difference between 
good men and tad men.”’ It certainly was a fault 
either of old-fashioned Calvinism or the moderna ap- 
plications of it that this difference was too definitely 
marked. For whether or not there be, to the Divine 
Mind,a distinct line ofdivision between thet vo classes, 
that lineis surely undis2ernib'e by mortal eye. Yotths 
attempt to discriminate between men in this respect— 
almost uriversal in the church of a generation hardly | 
past—bas given rise to false conclusions too numerous 
and various to be treated here Our Calvinistio fathers 
were very fond of the apiritual acceptation of the Song 
of Solomon, “‘ My love is a garden enclosed ;" and their 
theory made the wall between the church and the 
world as high as beaven and as deep aa hell. Thoens 
members of the former were ‘‘saints,’’ and the latter 
were always addressed conspicuousiy and emphatically 
as “sinners,’’ upon whom the fall of the tower of | 
S.loam was only a question of time. 

We think thia terminology is falling into disuse with 

ibe advancing light of a new era in theology. It is 
ccming to be better understood that we are all sinners 
before God; and the church-mem ber has n9 advantige 
over bis extra-ccclesiastical neighbor except that he — 
hus enrolled bin self in the school of Christ. and, a3 an 
avowed secker after personal boliness, is ava ling hia- 
self of the aid of fratcrnal sympathy and watch-sare, 
The ten: fits of this change are at least two-fold. Oa 
the cne bard, the arrogant self-aaertion of the weak 
disciple—injurious at cnuce to its subject and to the 
causeitis intended to serve—is discouraged; and, on the 
oiber, the so called “ professor of re igion.” wao never 
meant to “profess” anytbing but a desire and an eff ort 
to become better, is relieved from that hard juigment 
of the werld on his lightest inconsistencies which has 
hereto.ore been provoked by his supposed pretensions. 


—Ata public meeting of the Foreign Sanday- 
s‘hool Association, held in the hall of the Y. M. A., 
tr ectherevening, Mr. Moree, who bas been working so 
efficiently, of late, in the establishment in Europe of 
Sunday-schools on the American plan, mentiovel a 
fact which — many of his audience, andi ad- 
ministered a leesoh somewhat needed by usall. He 
enid tbat in some parts of Hungary he foun’ his prin- 
cipal encouragement in the Roman Catholic Church, 
because there was so much more spirituality there than 
among the Protestants. The teachers in his schools 
were principally Cathclics—pious men who felt keenly 
the errors of their own church, but certainly could not 
feel impelled to leave it for the frigid infidelity of the 
only Protestantism they knew. A pastor of the Luthe- 
ran Church in ore of the cities of Hungary reluctantly 
confessed to Mr. Morse that the conversions to Prot- 
<stantism from the Catholic Church in his parish were | 
mainly founded on the greater freedom of divoros 
which was granted in the former. 
us to remember that Protestantism is not necessarily 
synonymous with pure religion, nor Catholicism with 
priestcraft and superstition. 


—A committee, of which Mr. A. Weber is Chair- 
man, bas been appointed by the New York Mendels- 
eohn Union, to obtain a subscription adequate to the 
prcduction of a series of first-cla:s Sacrei Concerts in 
this city. The lovers of oratorio represented in this | 
society deplore the neglect of the great works in this 
department of music; a neglect which places New 
Yerk so far below the large cities of the old world, and 
Eoston,in the new. Opera, Opera Bouffe, Instrumental, 
Vocal—all kinds of secular concerts—are amply pro- 
vided for, while our people are in almost total ignor- | 
arce of the great masters of sacred music, and we lack 
the purer moral atmosphere created by their works. 
The Committee proprse to find ove hundred persons 
who will subscribe Fifty Dollars each, entitling the 
subscriber to five tickets for five concerts, and admis- 
sion to rehearsals. Our heartiest good wishes go with 
the movement. We should have supposed, however, 
that a lower eubecription price with a greater number 
of subscribers, though involving longer labor to secure 
them, would be more likely to succeed. 


—It 7s odd, but if you happen to meet, in any 
pert of the world, what is dignified, or brilliant, or 
beautiful, or in any way lovely, you can always tell in 
a moment whence it comes. The Radical Club of Bos- 
ton had a talk, the other day, from Col. Higginson, just 
returned from England. The Colonel was descaating 
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on the boasteg refinement of the English aristosrasy. 
‘Put, after a)l done and said, he had found nothing to 
contince bim of the superi: r grace or cu‘ture of a leis- 
ure Cass, a8 whele.”” He sovght diligently for 
representative map in manners, and vhen at he 
thovght he bad found him, and “ selectad one day, in 
the H: use of Lords, an ele gant geat eman who ses ned 
to b)m tbe id al Peer of the Realm, he wes told chat he 
wae a prosperous merchant, who went long ago from 
Boston!” Tis ever thus; you may never eacouater 
“5 sweet-fac:d man, a proper man as on shall sesina 
gummer’s day, almost ‘ovely.gentioman-like nan,’’—ia 
gbort, wi at the negro seaton of Boston stylsia pri- 
me fccie man,” witbout guessing his exact origina, the 
Gist time jou try. 


—One of our free-thinking exchanges, upon the 
of a young Jadv’s uniting h the Convent 
of ine Sacred Heart, indulze; ia a bitter str:ia of re- 
mark about the “reliziously-dcluded neopiyte who 
fc) eak« s her home sno immures herse}f ia a convent t» 
count her beads :ay her prayers, and perform pea- 
ance; and addr, “l' isa wretched way to pa 8 020’s 
life. ¥ hich oug nt to be filled up with deeds of usef.l- 
pes.” Such atirade could have bad no ot ier 2ource 
but midnight ignorance of the facts of the case. What- 
ever may be said of other orders of nun, there are no 
lives nm ore thoroughly “filled with deeds of ussfuiness” 
than tore of theladies of she Heart.’”’ They 
are tre oreer of educators, Everybody loves tosve 
a given to his vork in a spirit of consecra'ion. 
These ar: s ri tly ani abs» ut ly consecrateo—vo ved 
to the work ofteaching Personal'y, they are intelli- 
gent, cheerfu', polite, and every way most exce lent 
women, and with admirab‘e skilland tevotion do they 
discharge their trust, accoriding to their own con} 
tion of it- demands. It¢ver a company of workers 
Geverved of all cla ses respec'ful meation * for their 
“work’s sak+,” it is the nuns of tae “Sacred Heart.” 


—The College Courant, of New Haven, has for 
geome time simed to fili a larger place taan tnat 
of a vere Yale journal; inoluding in its ssop3 naws 
of slithe colleges, and gereral discussion of the higher 
educatior. Very recently a further marked change 
baz come upon it, in the installation as eaitor of the 
Rev. E C. Towne. Mr. Towne’s office is evidently no 
gipecure ; we 10 recognize vigorous and pkill- 
Ju) pen in almost every pege of the paper. It is need- 
‘Jess to say that his writing i: ma*ked by hich ability,— 
and he apperrs to exellent advantage in his present 
H's very “Rad’cal’ relizious views ure not 
altogether kept cut of sight; but in Lis allusionsia the 
‘Courent to religious subjects we less po emicsl 
bitterness than nigt t be expeo*ed from anaturil con- 
troveisialis'—avd a more catholic reccpnitico of the 
good iy all churches. We juige that, thus far, whon 


| 
Mr. Towne bas felt like “ pitching i-,’’ he bv relieved 
_ , hime: lf ujon sone of the “recu-ar” betbren. We 


would in a filend:y way commend to him bis own 
excellent remarks on the “trenchant” qua.ity in jour- 
liem. 


—The Watchman and Reflector says: ‘‘ We do 
clsim the right to concuct our paper as we fit, 
‘but feel urder ob'igation to conduct it under a ssn-e 
of fidelity to our common Mister.”” But suoxpose you 

“‘see fit’’ to conduct your pap r “uniterassnee of fidel- 
to our common Master,” then don’t you **c'aim 
‘the right to conduct your paper ss you see fit’’? What 
is the vse of confdunding reason for the sake of a 
little pious talk ? 


The Household. 


JUSTICE. 


OMMY, having at the breakfast-table made 
known his intention of “not being gocd, or 
‘minding the teacber a bit,’’ his parents were hardly 
‘eurp'iseo at noon to hear him annovun-e with a sort of 
‘aggrieved complacency, ** Teacher slopped me.”’ 

* Dia she?” inquired papa. ‘“* What did she slap you 
‘with?’ 

“Oh, a stick ’thout any whiplash,” replied the victim, 
‘com porrd y. 

W bat were you doing,”’ asked mamma. 

“Talking to 3tevie.”’ 

* Did the whip you just for that?’ inquired Grand- 
‘wa, indignantly. 

“I talked to him all the time,” replied truthful 
‘Ten ry. 

* Dic n’t she tell you to stop?”’ 

“** Yea, she told me to stop all the time.”’ 

** And ycu didn’t mind! —oh, Tommy!” 

Mamma’e face and voice were botu very sorrowful, 
‘ard Tommy's tender conscience twinged rem prsefully, 
but be said nota word. He ate his appie-piein silence 
(somebow it wasn't as nice as usual that day), and 
‘wert back to school in the afternoon, never coming 
‘ip, as he usually did, for his good-bye kiss. 

He had been jaugbingly called “the teacher’s boy” 
by the older scholars, he so often went to mest her 
before echool, end almost invariably attended her 
hcme with a gallantry beyond his years; but “he 
“‘waev’t the teacher’s boy now,” and *‘he wouldn’t be 
‘the teacher’s boy any more,”’ he said to hi nseif. as he 
‘waiked slowly along, kicking up the dust with his 
little worn toes, and scowling @ercely as she suddenly 
‘appeared around the corner, followed by a troop of 
<bildren. 


“* Why don’t you go and take hold of her hand?” in- 
quired Nanny Taylor. 

* Cause I don’t wart replied Tommy, out of the 
cloua cf dust he was raising. 

“ Please don’t, Tommy,” said a pleasant voiss very 
near him. ‘*You’il put my eyes out. Whew!"’ 

‘*I Gon’t care,” muttered Tommy under his breath, 
es she persed by. 

**O, Miss 3mith!’’ shouted the inevitable “ tell-tale,” 
**Tommy Saunders says he don’t care. H3don’t care 
if he docs put your eyes out.”’ 

Miss Smith made no reply—she only smiled; but 
when the scbo!ars bad taken their seats, and she lo»k- 
ed duwn from her platform upon ter cross little pu- 
pil, ho was 1egardipng ber with a most uopropitiatory 
irown, her face became very sober. 

** Poor little Tommy !”’ she :hought, bain’t bsen 
a gocd boy since I took away bis marbles, [’m afraid 
be’ll never forgive me,’’ and then th3 spelling lesson 
woe ready, end ehe forgot a!l about him fora while. 

Bu. rightin the midole of the word daugerous;,”’ 
vbhich Tomm y’s ¢yes certainly were at that moment,a 
loud rattling noise was heard. 

“‘Children,’”’ said the teacher, must learn to 
take are of your marbles. The boy wh) owns tho3o 
mey bring them here ” 

but no one ros3. She looked incredul>us3, then dis- 
pleased, for she kad thought her pupils were hon ast. 
At last Mike McIntire, a pale Irish boy from over ths 
sea, raised his band. 

“If you piaze, Mizs,’’ said he, “‘’ Twas no marbles ye 
heard. There are asmall boy beyant, where the men’s 
buiidin’, an’ be loads his bit of a cart wid pebbles, and 
tuins ’em out under the windy jist. It’s him ye heard, 
Mi:s.’’ 

She was relieved, and the lesson was prozressing, 
when, happenirg to look in the direction of Tommy’s 
corner, the saw him whispering to his next neighbor, 
glancing at her at the same time with a countenanse 
expre*tive of such upmi‘igated wrath and iudignat:on 
that rhe was fairly starthd. 

As she spoke to him, the little face became sullen, 
elmost 

“O Tommy!” said she, sorrowfully, “you know how 
to be good, but you’re so naughty! What shallI do 
with you?”’ 

That was a question, however, upon which tho cul- 
prit spored to throw no light. 

‘IT think I must send you home,” said the, very seri- 
ously. 

The rosy cheeks fiushed more deeply. The “stick 
’thout at y “hip-lash’’ was bad enough, but to ba sent 
bcrein disgrace *as incomparabiy worse. 

your hat, Tommy.” 

but Tommy didn’t nove, and,in the awful pause 
¥ hich follcwed, the teacher, though hirdly kaoowing 
why she did so, in yuired, ‘* Whac did ha say to you, 
Reed?” 

“Tle said,” answered Johnny, glibly, “that you took 
avay his marbles when he wasn’t playing with ’ea at 
all. Hessid be Was a-studying his lesson, a3 hard az 
crything when you took ’em away. He said you was 
an ugly old thing, and he hoped’’— 

* That will do, Jobnupny,”’ said she, becoming sudden- 
ly enlightencd. ‘*Come to me, Tommy.”’ 

The little iellow vame very siowly, looking almost 
frightened, though iofinitely relieved that Johany had 
rot been allowed to finish his sentence. 

But, to his surprise, the teacher took both his sma’l 
hendsinhers. Look at me, Tommy,” said very 
quietly, “and tell me all about it.”’ 

But Tommy couldn't say a word. 

‘Were you really studying when I took away your 
merbles ?’’ 

He nodéed. 

“And that is what has made you g0 naughty all this 
time?’’ 

He bung h's head. 

didn’t you tell 

*“'Cause I didn’t want to,” faltered inoonsistent 
Ton my. 

“*Poor little boy!” she said to herself. “It was a 
cruei wrong, and he shall have redress —yes, this very 
moment. I don’t supposeit would ever have occurrea 
to him that the mistake could ba rectified. He wouli 
have scowled it out until ‘the bitter end’ if it hadn't 
been for Mark. Poor baby!” 

Meanwhile the baby ({ hardly dare call him so, lest 
he bappcn to read this story) stood with his eyes fixed 
upen the ficor. It was an old, worn floor, full of 
cracks, but Tommy did not seo them. 

The teacher took the bag of marbles from her desk. 
“Children,” ssid she, “I find that I have bean very 
unjust to Tommy Saunders. I thought he was naughty 
when he was good. Now lam going to give his mar- 
bies back to him again. Herethey are, Tommy. I’m 
rorry | kept them so leng. Won’t you forgive m3?” 


He grasped bis treasure with one chubby hand; the 
other he suddenly drew acroes bis eyes; then he stood 
like a statue, motionless and speechless. The ssholars 
laughed, but Miss Smith went quietly on with the les- 
scons, tekirg no further notice of him. The classes ra 
cited as usual. but be seemed not to hearthem. Even 
his favorite “jograpby”’ failed to rouge him. At last 
the ses: ion was over, the scholars gone, and he and the 
teneher were alone. 

Then, asthe sat writing at her desk, a little figure 
crept slowly up to her. A wee figure which she lifted 
quite easily into ber lap—a sorrowful little figure, 
crying bitterly. 

“ What is it, Tommy ?” 


** You atnt—an—ugly—old thing,” sobbed Tommy, 

* I know it,” she replied, accepting the implied apol- 
ogy. “ We’re going to be good nt w, aren’t wea?” 

* Yee,”’ em phatically. 

She kissed the quivering little lips, and two fat army 
were thrown round herneck. “O Tommy!” eshs er. 
claimed, with a remorseful hug, “To think I shoula 
ever have punished you!"’ 

“ You didn’t mean to, did you?’ said the little fel. 
low, soothingly. 

“Yes, 1 did mean to, because you were 80 nauzity; 
don’t make me do it again, wiil you, Tommy?” 

“I don’t care now,” he repiied magnanimously, 
* You cen d) it again if you want to.” 

“If lwantto! O, whata Tcmmy! But the clook 
is beginving to talk about suoper-time. Was must zo.” 

She took her hat and shawl from their nail, giviag 
her keys into the fat little hands extenied (for them, 
“This seems like old times, doesn’t it?’’ 

Soitdid. He was his galiant little self again, run- 
ning to open the door for her as she passed out, then 
ebutting itcarefully, and manfully tugging at tne old 
brass key untilit vas securely fastened, talking gaily 
as he trotted along by her side, like the merry /ittle 
chatterbox he was, until they reached the coraer, 
where they parted. 

His mother emiled as hecamein. “I think you've 
been a good boy, Tommy,” said sha, as she looked at 
his happy face. | 

““Yer—no, I wasn’t—but the tsachsr—sha thourht 
—ehe didn’t kno w—Mark Molotire told her—she was 
sorry—l’ve got ’em,’’ and he clinked his marbles tri- 
umphantly. 

His mother laughed at this funny jumbling of words. 
* How about the atick 'thout any whiplasa?”’ shs ia- 
quired. 

**O, she didn’t mean to—I mean—she did mean to— 
but ehe isn’t going to—she’s good!’ 

These last words came with an emphatio jerk, asif 
Tormy bad jumped out of his tangle, as iadeei he 
had; for, company coming in atthat moment, mamm3 
reserved her questionings for a more coavenient 
£eason. 

And so Tommy became “the teacher’s boy” again, 

McB, 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE CORN, 
BY OLIVE THORNE. 


be afraid you'll laugh; but it was really a 
tragedy. 

it was in Minnesota, during the Indian troub'es, 
when men stayed at home evenings, and our soailps 
felt very Joose on our heais. We had no daily papers 
to report the pregrese of the red gentry; and we hid 
to depend cn rumors, of which, it is needless to say, 
the very air was jull. 

On that particular night I went to bed especially 
nelvcuz; for the «ar party was rep rted only fifte-n 
niles away. Every door was barricaicd, and the chil- 
dren and I were iocked into one room. Not thatl 
ecricusiy thcuxht that much protection, but it was a 
relief to my mind. 

About wv idvight there came up a storm of wind and 
rain, which kept me awake; and, just as [ was geting 
into a doze, nfi&r it was over, | was startied by a 
kr ock' Dg oa the houre, which wa3 of wood, with win- 
dows near the gi ound. 

Of course it was Iddians! Who else wouli come 
prowling around a house at one o’ciock at nigut,in a 
1espectabie village like that? To be sure, I hai never 
heara of their stopping to knock when they vanted to 
get in; but one could not count on any particular ao- 
tion in these sons of nature. 

Panic seized me. For a few moments I wavered be- 
tween seitirg fire to the house and perishing ia the 
flamer, shooting the children and myaelf, and cuaaing 
the risk of resisting to the last. Unable to desids—for 
I was about as much afraid of the pist»1 as [ was of tha 
Indians—I resolved to reconnoi'er. Carafully dra ving 
the curtain an inch aside, I pseped out, expectiag to 
meet the eye of a fierce savage. 

It was bright moonlight, and I eaw—oh, relief un- 
epeakable!l—a herd of cattle. The vind had blowa 
cpen the gate, and, tempted by the fresh, sweet grass, 
they came in, about a dozen of them, and were greeii- 
ly eating it, hitting their horns against the house as 
they did so. 

My panio thus suddenly gone, my first thought was 
to sally forth; though I always was mortally afraid of 
horned caitle. But these were no meek-faced cows, 
who couid be terrified by a “‘shoo” and flourish of 4 
broom. Far from it! They were immense oxen, whose 
hcrns were simply enormou:, and the way they weut 
in to that grass waa suggestive of the energy with 
which they might resist me. So my not very brav? 
heart died within me. 

For I hada gardep—the pride of my eyes and tha 
delight of my heart. You must know that a garden 
toa benighted Minnesotian is not the unimportact 
thing it is to you who live in civilized Jands. No in- 
deed! 


To begin witb, itis next to imposs!bie to get a man 
long «nough to do the necessary digging. And whea 
you do get him, it is because you coax him, and not 
because work er pay is important to him. (And wao 
likes to coax their gardener!) Your hoeiag you have 
to do yourself—if you have apy done. Then there is 
no market. Every one raises his own vegetables, and 
once or twicea week a meat-wagon comes around. In 


fag Whole there le no place whore 
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morta! can buy 60 mu ‘basa potatos. If you have no 
gaicen, sou must pend on charity, or live oa >read 
aicn:, Which every school-boy knows it is not gcd t» 


a I bad atplendid patch of green corn, on which 

depenced for good dinners fur the next mon'h. 3) 

could only wait, and hc pe that the grars would be 30 
eet the hh.trud+rs wou!d not snuff the cera. 

Vain bc pe! When did apy creature, min or ox, a'l 
to go et: sight to the one spot you wanted to k-ep hia 
outoi? In afew momenta, the whole berd ve e rsai- 
mptiguyprciouscorn. could hear the 
crasb of the breaking staike, and the crauno-h.ng of 
the fearful jays 

Jt was be art-rer ding, [tell you, to sitatthat window 
and ree the agitaticn of the corn tops, as 129 vandals 
crssbed through. I a’moet felt as though the cora 
war ve aud felt iteelf iveulted. 

] a 10 pLilo- ophy fcr consolation. Not havin: 
Piatc, 1 cook uy Emerson; but he had po consolatioa 
for tle }ors ot your beat mouth’s dinners; aad at iast 
I went tc bed, helpless and despairing. 

Tre first bing in ‘he morning, I rushed to the door. 
The b.au'iful patch of corn wis a ragged wreck; and 
cooly ijitg around my door, chewing their stolon 
cud, ay the whole berd of thieves, with the innoceat 
faces tl «re treacherous sreatures wear. 

lich biocdtbirsty! IL wanted to wring their necks; 
but icared they eouldn't submit toit; solhadt»> 
cor myself with caliing a pei hbor’s boy to dr.ve 
them o.t tefore they needed another meal. Then | 
Wen cut to count my losses. Not conteat with esting 
what they wauted, the awkwaid brutes hal pulled 
éozen: «f ears, and trau pled down many sta k3 
Eacly [gathered up the uninjured ears, basket a ter 
besket ul: and tha! day I nailed up the big gate, eo it 
would etay—if Iwas a woman, and “ never could dr.ve 
a nail.” 

That week John came from the region of civiliza- 
tion; and g'adly I packed up, and left the land of my 
thibulation, resolved, by the memory of thore day: of 
tenrcr, never to set f. otin while an ladian 
brave diaws breath between Maine and California. 


COCK ROBIN’S ELECTION. 
BY A LITILE BOY'S MAMMA. 


HE day had been rainy aad dull. From early 
mernitg the kaden clouds had shut io the earth, 
acd i) they bad any silver lin mgt they resolutely re- 
fused to show them. Harry had «xaoau tei all the 
rcsources Gi smwement tha heuse contzined. H»had 
pasted pictures in his ‘ Rainy-day he 
bad tau:)Lt Fido to stand on his hioi legs, and shike 
banc s. 

He ked amused himself for a long time with hi 
little bo« of carj enter’s tools, beginning wonterfu' 
carts } oats, and even houses, ard at la-t, tired of 
ali, he wandered li tless y about the Rouse, drummiag 
on the and wishing tiere werenolany days, 
At last, bis mama calling Lim ty her s‘de, a aused 
him icr tre rest of the alt.rnoon, by tel iog the loag- 
prem reartory of th. * Biru’s Election,” whioh is as 
fullows : 

Latt weck 1 told you of the meeting for familie 
birés’ ric hts, and how that meeting broke up without 
ccmirg to a decision. Well, th:y met once more, ani 
afier a tree discussion, convludes that voring 
singh g were ma-culine privileges, (for suppose you 
know ih»t only male birds are reaily singers) aal taey 
bad nc desire to interf{cre with them. As for the feath- 
ered lords ihemseives, they were all absorbed in the 
exciting contest whion precaded thee'ection. Foryou 
must know that birds have taeir leacers as weil as 
men. They are not, as you may have supposed. sa 
ungoverned, lawless race in whici each does as he 
pleaser, without regard to the rights of others. No 
inceed; they have tucir lawa end penalties, and the 
good of the community is consider-d, and not tne de 
sire of an individual. As they are American birds 
their government, of courie, is Republican, and asa 
Datu al cor x quence, there are two parties, each bound 
to elect thei: own candidate. As I said before, this 
election was creating uncommon excitement. Tae 
ruler whc« had managed their affairs with success for 
ecme time, was acertain General Cock Robin, agaliant 
Solcicr, braye and va.iant, but modest withal. In ali 
their Lattles he had led them through many daagers 
to glor ous success, He had seeased the confidsnce 
of al), mcre than any rul-r siuce the death of the great 
and good Cock Robin who was assassinated, ani of 
v hore death and burial you have often read. He hai 
ruled the birds jor a long time, and was much bek vel 
of them. How the members of other races, insects 
41d atimale, came to offer their assistance in perform- 
irg ihe ead but necessary duties, you know as well as 
I. And how the liitle fiy, with a pitiful eye, beheld 
bim dic —— 

How tbe bold assasein said defiantly, ‘I killed Cock 
Robin, I with my bow and arrow.’ 

How the fish, and the beetle and the bull, and the 
birds of p< y, and the birds of song all gave their sar- 
vices. Ard yon remember the eorrowful rhy.ne that 
elcses up th» touching story, how 

“ all the birds of the air 
Fell to sighing and sobbing 
When they beard the beil tollicg 
For poor Cock Robia.” 

Well, as I told you, no ruler had been much re«peoct- 
€d since the death of the Cock Robin so famous in 
story, until the brave General had taken charge. For 


j 
this and other reasons, many of the birds wanted him 


to continue in cffice. Altnough he had made a fev 
mistakes, as the best of us, whe'har bir’s or wen, wll 
co sometimes, this party thous ht thit in futurs he 
would profit by the past and pilot them better than 
beicre, 

But away in the depths of the forest, in an oli oak 
tree, lived a venerable white owl. His home was 4 
quiet shaded nook, where ta; glare of the noonday 
tun ard the nois: of the wideawake world, were alike 
tLutout His literary at ainmer tsa, his learned speech 
and wise appearance bad caveed him to Le wailed ‘ Tae 
Ptilcsrophe:.’ The parity who opposed gallaat 
Gevertel thought this gray-headed phil s»pher most 
con to kad them, and so proceeding to bis 
retired home they ieq’ested him to be their can- 
cidate. Pee lg beniguaatiy at them through his 
spectac es, the owl consented. Now, tuis benev- 
olent eage bad a white bead, and a wuits back— 
in fact, Le was white ail over. Ia coageque>ce of 
thir, bis adverssries called him “‘Old White Hit,” 
‘Old White Coat,” et», while bis own party cal.ed 
him the “Sage of the O.:k Tre>,” and otier names. 
Ail the vulture tribe, the crows, the bawks aod kites, 
were loud in praise of the hoary -lheajei saze; for his 
well-kpcwn weakness of sight, l.d them to thiak they 
vould Léeve fine chanves to gobble up dainty morse s, 
ip tne s2ape ot tender youug wrens and sparrows, ua- 
dir hie guardianship. ** Why,” said thay to eich other 
io bigh giee, “ we cc uld snatoh a tit-bib right from un- 
cer OldgWLitey'’s nose, and he’d never knowit!’’ 
eceniipg future teists, they joised his party, and 
throwing up their wings cawed vociferously for the 


Owl, 
Soneof the nore enterprising of the “ White Hat 


perty,” as they were called, proposed a torch-light 
procession, and as the Owl strongly approved of it, a 
meting was called to decide upon the matter, 

lt wae suggest: d that they should make a raid upon 
the glow-worms, in whioh bird should secures 
werm, and brioging it in his bill compel it to furnisa 
ligbt fcr the cccasion 

There was euch a delightful economy about the plan 
that it recom mouded ifzelf to all, for the glow-worms 
vould not only answer for torches, but whea tasy 
¥cre no longer needed in that capacity, their bearers 
could sup wost deliciously on these same torches, 
which would be so amus‘og. Sure. never couid a col- 
lation be provided with less trouble. Most of tho 
partly were strongly infavorof theidea; buia number 
of thermal)ler and more timid birds refused to join 
the procession, preterring to remain io their nests, as 
was their wont, du:ing the hours of darkuess, and 
ultbough encered at by the kies, and other night 
picwlers, for their cowardice and want of patriotis n, 
ibey remmired firm. Then, is some of the wiser birds 
1emparked, there was come danger that the poorer 
members of the par'y might not be adie to procure a 
supper on that particu'ar bight, ard that, unabi‘e to 
qietch the cravings of hucger in potitical ardor and 
party pride, ihcy might eat up their torches befere 
the time came. 

So the plun was given up, forathin and scattering 
precetsion wou'd not only call out the ridicule of 
their opponents, but do their cause more hurm thaa 
good. At last the eventful day of the election came, 

The place selected was au openiag in the forest, 
Which was completely turrounded by the wools. 
Frem the eariicst dawn you might bave se-n thous- 
21ds of birds wingiog their way thither, by twos, by 
threes, and by twenties. 

There were birds of every shape and every color, a 
gorgeous array. There was the valiaat purple martia, 
eelf-constituted protector of birds less bold than hiaz- 
self, courageously leading a flock of pizeons, mild and 
Quaker-like. 

Anoffhere let me tell you, that a few marten-boxes 
near your dove-cotes and poultry-yard will efzot- 
ually drive away all invading, bloodthirsty hawks. 

Then there was the oriole, or gold robin, in glitter- 
ing raiment, but who with ail his display is nothing 
more than a genteel thief, tearing to pisces the pests 
laboriously put together by more honest birds, and 
taking them to build his own. 

There was the lord'y blue jay, crescent-crownel, 
like a Turkish pasha, whose wife always called herself 
de Blue Jay, thinking the aristocratic prefix addei to 
their importance. After him came the homely song- 
eparrows in rueset gray, the white-tailed vesper birds, 
or grass finches, the showy gold finches with thair 
gorgeous plumage, and the beautiful linnets with 
crimacn bhend-gear and straw-colored vests. There 
was a lively company of wrens, always darting hiter 
acd thither, and skimming about in all directions, 
instead of going steadily to their destination. They 
were accompanicd by the gcod-natured, talkative 
vireos. 

Then there was the merry-voiced bobolink, the life 
of his party, whose wit and whose songs were in 
every ore’s routh. Surrounded by ad-nirera, now 
stopping with a jost, now rattling off a song, he ssemed 
fairly bursting with mirth and melody. There were 
pretty ground-robins golden-crowned thr 1863, green 
varblers, yel’ow-tbhroata, verrys, and pewees. Taere 
were eongful birds and silent birds, gay birds and 
plain birds, birds with names ard birds wi:hout. Thea 
candidates of each party proceeded in advanosa, each 
eurrounded by a body-guard of blue-birds, whose blue 
coats and scariet waistcoats made quite a martial 
array. Our childhood’s friend, the brown thraeher, 
known to classical ears as the red mavis, assisted by 
the cat-bird, entertained the company on their way 


by mocking the songs of tie other b'rds, and even the 
scunde of anira’s. 

Me eere. Crow and Buzzarl, gentlemen of premumed'y 
recirg Tro livities, since trey are generally a'l»> vad 
be good judges of herseflesh, were flying around, 
lay pg large bets wit: members of the ther party as 
to the protatle result. When the whole compaly 
had arrived at the spect selected, they were called te 
erder by Drum-Major Wore pecker, wno, in fall «nili- 
tary dress, consisting of asmart red vip, a black oat 
trimmed with white, ard a whits waistorat, beat a 
tattoc, accompanied by the li vid melody of the wool- 
thrush, or fife-bird, as he is commonly called. Aftar 
the roll was calle), and ail voters found to be present, 
tLe business of the day was soon completed, voting 
teing performed by simply rsi:iag avd soreading 
their taile when “ Aves" were called, and keepiag 
them closed when the negitiv- was desired. After 
be th cardidates tad been prese ited, and ails counted, 
General Cock Robin was desiar.a Pres deat of the 
Feathered Race, e'ecte] by a larze majority. Whea 
tbe result was nade known. the conduct of the 
defeated party was most exemp'ary aud worthy of 
imitation. The Owl, followed by bis party, beamed 
berevolentiy on bis succ2ssful oppon-nt, and oon zrat- 
wating him, tndcred him his hearty support aod 
allegiance, 2 

General modestly replicd that he had graat 
resp« ot for the gray bairs, the wiedom, and the ex- 
perience of his friend, tre Ow!, and he hopel he 
would olten aid him wita his counsel. And then, tha 
ereat clection over, couquerors and coaquered re- 
turned home togcther in the moet awia dle and peac 


ful manner.”’ 


THE SAND-HEAP AT APPLE NOOK. 


OW shall we amuse the little boys to-day ?” 
wae the da'ly question at Apple N ok. 
Winkieand Bertie bad a city home; but in one cor- 

per ef itstmall yard stood two friendly a »ple- tree, 

which made a nice shade for the little boys in warm 
dsys. 

When Bertie was about two, and Winkie four years 
old, their mamma s:id to their papa one day, ‘ [ think 
our boys must bave a sand-hrap (to play iu.” 

Winkie was ¢celighted, for he hai seen one at his lit- 
tle cousin's; and, when the joincrs were makinz a p-n 
for it under the apple-trers, he watched tnem with 
ereat interest, and tolu them to “ be sure and mak, it 
big enouzgh.”’ 

Then the old sand-msn oime three times with loads 
of sand ; and Winkie took his wheelbarrow and h:lpel 
wheel it Into the pen from the street. Then. when the 
pen Was nearly ful’, his young triend Fr. ddie Wilder, 
little Bertie, end him-elf, all weat to work with taar 
shovels, diggin; for dcar life. 

Fret they mate deep cares or dens, by covering 
tieir feet with the ear.d, and then drawing then out 
carefully, leaving a decp hol» Than, of course, theic 
Nonh’s-ark auim.is had to be brought out to iivain 
the tens. 

Scmetimes Freddie's tister would with 
them; and then they would wake gard s 
paths and flower beds. Dandelivis and other wild 
flowers wcu'd shive out there for an hour or two, aud 
then haug their heads and die. 

Ove day tLe boys thought they would pliy “trim 
so'dicrs’ graves:’’ so they Dwied several do le,— of 
them a boy dojl with a sowi r’scapon. Taoey 
made nice little graves, ccvered them wih flowers, 
and made most doleful music with tin pans and s,ovns 
from the pantry. 

TLe sand-heap bas been “an institution” now for 
two yea's. When spoons, knives aud forks, paas, ani 
kettles are lost, the cook says, **O Mrs.! loo« ia tue 
rand heap. These young rogucs carry everytaoing out 
there!” 

Bertie asked his mamma very soberly, a few diya 
ogo, if he could not have her sewing mavhine in the 
sand-heap, as he heard hereay it was out of order; and 
when he beard his sister expriss a wish for a thew 
piano, he exclaimed, * Oh, goodie! then we can have 
the old one in the sand-heap!’”’ 

In pleasant weatber, from seven in the morning un- 
til nearly seven at night, the litile feet and hands are 
busy in that wonderful sand-heap. 

What the little fellows would do without it, or what 
their mamma would do, I cannot tell.—The Nursery 
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A good joke is told of a little four-year-old fellow 
who, haviag disobeyed his father, was about to inour 
the penalty of a switching. The fataer deliberately 
prepared a rod, while bis son stood a sad and silent 
spectator. As the purent approached to the ua- 
pleasant duty, the boy started ata brisk run towards 
a veighboring bill. The father pursued, and for a 
time the youngster increased the distance between 
them; but gradually bis strength began to fail, and 
when he reached the bill ard began to ascend, he soon 
lost his vantage ground. Nearer and nearer the 
irate father approached, and just a3 the top of the hill 
wes reacted, and he came within arms length of the 
little fugitive, who was ready to fall from exhaustion, 
the boy quickiy faced about, dropped upon the ground, 
and with an indescribable cast of countenance ex- 
claimed, “Pepa tbat—makes a fellow—blow—don’t 
it?’ This “changing the subject’”’ was so extremoaly 


‘ludicrous that the father laughed heartily over the 


strategy which his hopeful son exhibited, and the rod 


| Was not used, 


{| 
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EV. DR. WEBB’S Church, Boston, has con- 
f7ibuted the iberal fum of $3,200 for the Congre- 
gatioral House. 

—Prof. H. M. Tyler, of Amherst, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Knox College, has been called to the 
‘Central Corgregational Church, Fitcaourg, Ma3e., ata 
salary of £5,00C. 

—The New England Congregational Church, 
New Yori, was Gisbarded by the advice of a couuci', 
avd at thirownreque:te Financial 
was ibe rcason 

—The Central Congregational Association at 
Kokomo, Indiaua, has adopted an excelieut system of 
-church viritation. Two days meetings are to b3 held 
jn all the churches by committz2es of mini-ters and 
Jay Mer. 

—Tbe Northern Congregational Association at 
Angola, Indisna, appointed a missionary committee 
to care for destitute p!aca; in their territory. 

—Olivet College, Mich., has recsived pledges to 
ihe amount <{f $57,000 towards th3 $100,009 to be raisel 
to e: dow profeszorships, and for other purposes, 


—Many of the Congregational Associations in 
Tilir cis ar d Iowa, are organizing syste; of visitation 
-and preachicg among thcir churche:. 


—Congregationalisin is spreading in the South- 
erp States. The churctes in Tenne:see, Georgia and 
A’atama, are united in ths Cantral South Conference. 
Within their limites are three coll<ges, a'l filled with 
students. There are seventeen churches in ths Con. 
fererce, most of which bave been blessed with revi- 
Vuls. 

—The headquarters of John Allen, once famous 
as “the wickedest man in New York,” have been 
opened as an institution to aid poor men desirous to 
refoim. Dr. Hall, Dr. Murray, and Rev. Mr. Tyng 
took part in the services marking their consecration 
to their new purposes. 


—In the Massachusetts Congregational Asso- 
dion are 503 Churches, 591 mini.ters, and 13,874 church 
members. Thcir benevolent coutributions have beeu 
$428,479 for the jast year. 

—The Methedist Church at Vienna, Me., has 
received $1,000 dollars, by the wi!l of Jesse Soper, Ks4., 
who was ccuverted lust year ai the Kait Livermore 
Camp-mecting. 

—The Methodist Church at Great Neck, L. L., 
has received from Mr. Joseph Kk. Spinney the free gift 
ef a pew chrrch and parsonage, buiit by him at the 
expense of #22,000. To this he added $10 000 as a pa3- 
toral erdowment func. Bishop Simpson, and Roy. 
Mestrs Studley, Christopher, and Bowdiich took part 
in the services of the decication. 


EPISCOPAL CONVENTION OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The Journal for 1872 reports 19,318 communicants, 75 
ecburches, 4105 sittings, 15 chapols, 3,185 sittings, 113 
“perishes, 176 resident clergy, 2,503 Sunday. school teach- 
22,779 scholars, 71 parish echool-teachers, 1,494 
-echolars. 

DIOCESE OF PITTSBURGH. 


“The Journal for 1872 reports 3,772 communieants, 53 
parishes, 5:0 Sunday-school teachers, 4,613 scholars, 52 
resident clergy. Religious contributions 2237,639, 


MICHIGAN CONVENTION, 


In the Episcopal Convention of Michigan there are 
' $2 parishes and missions. In these there are 7,795 com- 
-municants. Benevolent contributions $206,016. There 
971 Sunday-schoo!l teachers and 6,881 scholars. 


_ DEATH OF DR, SEABURY, 


' Rev. Dr. Seabury died Oct. 10, aged 72. He was 
widely known and eminent asa clergyman, a scholar 
andadivine. After laboring in Oyster Bay, L. I., St. 
George’s, Astoria, and in thé Flushing Institute, he 
became, in 1834, editor of the Churchman, whioh iaflu- 
ential-potition he held for fifteen years, till 1849, He 
then became rector of the Church of the Annunciation, 
New York. Finally he becoms Professor of Biblical 
Exegesis in the General Seminary in which office he 
continued the time of his death. The Chureiman 
gays: “He has left many behind him, both of the 
graduates of the Seminary and outside of its bounds, 
who have yererated him for his intellect and his learn- 
ing, and loved him for his gentle, constant Caristian 
character.” 


DEATH OF PETER CARTWRIGHT. 


One of the pioneers of Lllinois is gone. He was 
widely known in the nation. He was not learned, nor 
# man of booke. Men and human society and the 
Bible were his books. He was ar earnest Christianand 
ap eloquent and successful preacher. He wieldsd 
great social power, being full of emotion, sympathy 
and bumor. He and Peter Akers, a more highly 
educated man had great control in all Methodist 
Conferences. They were both from Kentusky, as 
WasAbrabam Lincoln. Of them the Methodist says: 

“Prodigal as Kentucky h 
never bestowed a richer 
when ehe sent to Illinois, at the very baginn of its 


civilization, Peter Akers, Peter . 
ers, Cartwright Abra- 


DEATH CF DANTEL LADD. 


Rev. Danic! Laid fell dead in his garden in Middle- 
turg, Vt. Mr. Ladd has labored as Missionsry of tas 
4. B.C. F. M., in Cyprus, Broosa, Constantinople and 
Emyina. He returned to this country in 1860 trom ill- 
bc alth, and resiced till bis death in Middlebarg. 


THE HOLIAND COLONY IN MICHIGAN, 


The twenty fifth anniversary of the settlement of 
this colony was recently celebrated. They left Hol- 
lard to escape batred of evangelical truth, and expos- 
ure to suffering for it, and to obtain wiler liberty for 
religious ection. Many from all parts of the Nethar- 
lands came in 1°47 and formed on the shores of Lake 
Michigan what is now Holand and its baautiful sur- 
roundings. Dr. Van Roalte sketched their history aud 
its resuite. He said: 

“We received than we could ¢«xpect. God has 
given us for atove what we asked and prayed for. 
Villeges,’“bessid “and tow: sarecoverced with therich- 
cet farme. It is difficult to tell thezeal value of our fish- 
erics. mills, factories, end fruit cultivated; indeed, God 
has dene great things forus, and not only in material, 
but what ble-sings bave we not received in :piritusl 
things? How much bas been done for the kingdo na of 
Goa? In Michigan aloneare twenty-six congrezatio2s 
aiready. Thitty-three ministers of the Gospal and 
fifteen schoolmasters have gone out of our midst. 
lhlincie, Iowa, Wisconsin, a3 well as Michigan, yea, 
even Eastern congregations. ere blessed throuzh thse 
gif‘s. The settlements in Minnesota, Nebraska, and 
Kacetas owe their existence, next to God, to us. {n 
Virginia is our influence in school and cnurch felt, and 
even do we rejoice that India has our dear brother 
Hecren. ‘Three Japaneze are educated in the midst of 
us, that they may work for the kingdom of God in their 
pative land. %.0.000 have been tubscribed as thank- 
ofiering unto God for His loving kindaess.”’ 

Mr. Post, the first American who joined the colony 
to develop their growth, presented the following 
facte: In what is called the Holland Colony, which 
embraces Holland and its surrounding townships set- 
tled by the Hollanders, the population is now 15,259. 
The company who first penetrated these regions nu:n- 
bered forty souls. In 1:47 there were no riches but 
the value of the land, yet its actual value i3 now, in- 
cluding farms, factories, shops, stores, ships, et>., 
aiter deducting the loss by the last greai fire, $3,500,000; 
add to this the value of the railways, with their build- 
ings, etc., within the limits of the colony, 31,020,000, 
and you get the full amount of $1.520,009. 

One would suppoeze that in founding suca a colony 
there Was vo room for sufferings such as the Pilgrim 
Faihers endured. Yet thereisaren arkable similarity 
to the experience of that first Pilgrim colony from 
Holiand, in the rewards of this more recent colony 
planted in the midstof a wealthy nation. Dr. Van 
Roslte Cescribed many tbrilling incidents, of perils 
ard sufferings. Olten death stared them in the face, 
In the laiter part of the first summer, the whole set- 
thiment was altacked by sickness, and their suffering 
reached its highest pitch. 

‘*‘Never,”’ said the doctor, “‘ was [ nearer sinking 
than at that time, when [| behcld these barns packed 
full cf buman beings, where famiiy had to move 
inaepace o/ alew ieet; when those engage? in houze- 
bola work, and the sick, the dying and the dead were 
crowded together. No wonder that in that heating 
hour of afiliic:ion we perceived here aud there signe of 
despetale indifference; but God in infinite merey 
mace a change for the better,” 


PEACE MOVEMENT, 


A call for an International Peace Congress has been 
prepared, and signed by number of civilians 
and statesmen, such Presid Woolsey, Presi- 
a nt Hopkins, Judge Washbur Cambridge, Hon. 
Reverdy Johneon, etc. The is as follows :— 

“The undersigned, bolieving) that thé peace and 
well being of nations, the best Jnstitutions and enter- 
priees of Christian civilization, including all the groat 
interests of Lumanily, demand 4 permanent guarantee 
sgainet the peril and even posability of war, regard 
the presert as a favorable opportunity for conveniag 
eminent publicists, jurists, st mep, and philan- 
thropists of difiefent countries, in an 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, 
for the purpose of elabor ‘and commending to 
the governments and peoples of Christendom, an [n- 
TERNATIONAL CopDgz, aud other measures, for subati- 
tuting the arbitrament of reason and justice for the 
barbarous arbitrament of the sword.” 

The example of the Geneva arbitration exempt; 
this proposal from all appearance of visionary schem- 
ing. The American Peace Sociely is now engaged in 
efforts to carry into effect this great measure. The 
Gospel is destined, as all believe, to bring to an end the 
miseries of war, and to deliver the nations from the 
waste and corruption of standing armies. Ought not 
the churches to aid the Peace Society in its efforts to 
secure such a glorious result? Ought not the Ameri- 
can churches to take the lead in it? The society needs 
aid to carry out this great measure. They say :— 

* Will not each Christian church and each Sabbath- 
echool, in the course of a few weeks, ss id a contribu- 
tion to the Treasurer of the American Peace Society, 
56 Bromfield sireet, Boston, as a thank offering for 


the great triumph of Peace at Geneva, aud to aid in 
this noble enterpriee?”’ 


TOBACCO, ALCOHOL, AND THE MINISTRY, 


The Episcoyal Society for the Increase of the Minis- 
try, by their Executive Committee, have adopted a 
resolution es to the mora! and Christian character and 
self-denial to be required of young men fitting for 
ihe ministry, and applied it to the use of alcohol and 
tobacco, A Special Committee reports as follows :— 

“A question bas arisen whether the eociety, out of 


respect to the principle thus laid down, shoulda expect 
& betinence trom the use of ardent ‘pirits as a bever 


and from the use of tebacco, Your Committee ara o 


{Le cpinion that the rociety may rightly ask of 
‘hat receive aid tris abs inence, and that nezie >} = 
tte pari of its scholar to n such expectations mg 
1 roperly be held @ gcod reasou for decliaing to maks 
futher approy ri: tion.” 

Their reesors in trief ara thit these article; are 
xuries inccreistont Wi'h a student’s position, profes. 
tionr. ard epp icetion for ad; the purchais of they 
ures mesns given for other ends, and brings blame on 
the rcciety; the ute of them i3 irj irious to hea'th anj 
mettal vigor, and gives oflcnse to many who deem ir 
yrorg, nd should therefore be avcided. The com. 
mittee recommerded an amcndment of the se.0ng 
by-law, so that it should read as follows: — 

““Schelars on tke gene al fund must be con nupi- 
cants of the church, aud ma‘uro enougi to form, 
occisive resolu'icn to devot+ thensalves to the sicraq 
They must a'so bave beeu sdmicted as can. 
didates fer Holy Orceéss, or a cepted és postulants oy 
their respective bishops. And they are expected, ay 
lerg as thew receive aid from the soctety, po_ttively to 
ehstain from the habitual use of tobacco, and from 
a.coholie drinks as a beverage.’ 

She recommendation wa; approved, and the by-law 
Wastotetmended. 

PREACHING IN A THEATER, 


Rey. Stanley, Fpiscopal minister in Savannah, 
Gc: orgia, bas made arrangements for Sunday evening 
services in the theater. Lectures are to be delivered 
to the young men of the city. The Bishop of the Dio- 
cese approves of the movement and will lecture as 
often as be can. Whether other denominations co-oper. 
ute is not stated. 

CHRISTIAN UNION. 


In Buckland Mass., the Methodist Church is wor- 
shipping for the present with the Congregational 
Church. Ihe Congregational minister died and the 
Methodists invited the Congrecational Church to wor- 
ship with them. The united congregation proved too 
much for the Methodist house, and moved with ths 
Methodist minister to the Congregational Church, and 
bave worshiped there to this time with great prolit. 


FOREIGN, 
CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF IRELAND. 


HIS body met in Belfast, and was opened by 

a sermon from Rey. 8S. G. Ingram, of Rich- 
mond, London. The chairman, Rev. J. B. Wylie, de- 
livered an eloquent and able opening address. Rev. 
Dr. J. W. Healy of New Orleans, beiag present, was 
cordially invited to take part in the deliberations, 
Rev. Mr. Ingram, delegate from the Cougregational 
Union of Fugland and Wales wus ulso present. Both 
these cen men addressed the mecting with great ef- 
fect. A Very interesting report was made by a depu- 
tation who bad visited the Cougrezational churches of 
America. 

In the evening there were addresses on the * Minis- 
stiy,” “Congregatioualism’’ aud “ Prevailing Prayer.” 
The next day was devotcd to the discussion af deno- 
minational interests. 

On the last day the religious con lition of the church- 
~s wos considered. It appeared that many of them 
during the past year had enjoyed an unpre>edented 
mensure of success, aud that even those in the most 
unfavorable circumstances indicated growth in vigor 
aud power, and were makiug rapid progress. 

Some of the churches are small, and beset with diffl- 
culties, and yet are steadfast in faithand labor, The 
next annual meeting is to be held in Limerick, Rey. 
G. P. Jarvis chairman. 

BAPTIST UNION. 


This body met at Mancheeter and was largely atten- 
ded. Eight hundred delegates aud visitors were liber- 
ally provided for by the cheerful hospitality of all de- 
nominations. 

The regular eession was preceded by a conference 
on Foreign Missious in which the Missionary prospects 
of India were specially considcred. Dr. Underhill 
opened the meeting by an able and interesting ad- 
dress. He considered the success of missions proved, 
and adduced the testimony of Sir Bartle Frere, Sir 
James Montgomery and others. He severely censured 
the secular daily press, as on the whole decidedly un- 
favorable to the missionary enterprise. Addresses 
were delivered by various speakers, and finally by 
three missionaries about to leave for India, and a part- 
ing address to them was; delivered by Rev.C. M. Bir- 
rellof Liverpool. In the evening a large assembly 
convened for a popular missionary meeting. Five 
speakers presented the subject in its various aspect 
and surveyed particular ficlds. The Baptists of Eng- 
land are still determined to persevere with new zeal 
in the great work even to the end. 


HERTFORDSHIRE CONG, ASSOCIATION, 


This Association met at Ware, Sept. 30 and 0t. 1, 
and was opened by a sermon by the Rev. S B. Driver. 

Mr. T. J. Cox, a representative of the English Sua tay- 
scbool Union, brought before them the prépdsal of the 
American Sundayz-school Union, of having one 1e3302 
taught by all (Protestant) Sunday-school teachers 
throughout the world. Ile stated that the sohools in 
Canada, France, aud even Rome, hid cone into thé 
a1Tangement. The English Suncay-school Union wo ald 
probably do the same next year. In view of the pres- 
ent state of eccular education, and of its prospective 
prevalence, he urged the importance of increased re- 
ligious influence and instruction by Sunday-sohool 
teachers. He suggested the plan of assembling the 
class once during the week for religious instruction, 
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ord of evc ning meetings of teachers with the minister | 
steamebip Missouri was burned at sea during a gale off 
- Abaco, on the 22d ultimo. So far as is at present 


for the ezpesition of the lesson for the next Sunday. 
‘The Association passed resolves for meetings of special 
prayer fcr Sunday-echools. Rev. Wm, Cuthbertson 
spoke on the importance of teachiag the evidence: of 
Christianity in Sunday-schoo)s, and of preparing prop- 
er bcoks for the purpose. Many addresses were daliv- 
ered, and the interests of the churches cons-dere1. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


This isa Corgress of the whole Established Caurch. 
Jt hes no regular legislative power, but is more iixe 8 
Cengregstions] convention for the timebeinzg. It met 
ibis year at Leeds, Tuesday, Ort. 8. The at endance 
was large. Upto Tuesday night 3.600 tickets bal bean 
sold, being 1,500 more than at Nottingham last year, 
All part'«s in the Church were represented in ths Con- 
grees. The High Cl urchmen, the Broad Caurchmen, 
the Evangelicals, the Ritualisis, marshalei their 
forces for the ccsasion. The inaugural procesadings 
were quite splendid. A process'on of bishops, clergy, 
snd laity marched from the Town Hall to the old 
church, where the Irish Bishop of Armagh preached 
the opering sermon. In the afternoon the Bishop of 
Ripon addressed the Congress in the Town Hall. 
Nearly 3,000 persons were present. 

Papels were read relative to ths parochial system of 
the Church of England mission servic2s and similar 
tepics. 

The discordant elements of the body led t> contro- 
verry, excitement and cenfusion. Of this the follow- 
ing isan example, taken from the English Independ- 
ent: 

‘‘Mr. Se't M.P., in a paper by him, maintaine1 
tbat the parochial system bad broken down in th) 
lerge towne, a statement that was stou'ly denied by 
Mr Mac'sgen, rector of St Marys Nawington, Loa- 
den. The discussion was altogether a warm 029, 
especially when Mr Salt touched upon the of 
yetres ‘ge, and said the evil had rravhedeuch ahoaicht, 

kat the prrish bas come to be described as the varish 
o: Mr. &c-ard So, instead of the parish of the people. 
Mr. Salt’s rarer did pot mince matters, and in it he 
taid that sn incumbent under the presen® system ws 
practicsl'y irremevable even though cuilty of draunk- 
erner# cr immorality, and, amidst loud hiasa;, he fur- 
ther eaid that there were incumbents who kept thoir 
liviner, elihough their doctrines were cr»ntraryv to the 

sactice ard teaching of the Church of F gland, 

be discussion continued the whole of the afternoon 
sitting. Atths evening meeting the discordant ele- 
mentsof «bich the Congress are comoosed also 
seen in the conflicting statemants which wera mate 
on allsides, and the amount of opposition and oon- 
fusion to which they gave rise.” 

The three subjects that excited the most interes' 
were, the relation of the Fstablished Chursh t» the 
State and to Nonconformists; the of 
the chrvrchin dectrine and ritual; and the duty of 
the chur. h toward schools and eduo2stion. 

The English Independent thinks that the moral eff3>t 
is not good, when parties struggling for supremacy in 
the church, mutually hating one anothar, and plan- 
ning befcrehand to get control of the mesting, come 
tegether for public controversy and confusion in ex- 
cited debate. It traces the ocourrence of such scenes 
to the fact that these parties are unnaturally united 
by the State in one and the same churoli, Its words 
we give: 

“We venture to aszert that if the movt de- 
nominations outsiie the Established Chursh met ia 
conference, no such animosity as we hive dasoribed 
would chrracterize thsir meeting. It is the anomsa- 
lous porition of three distinct parties, by the 
fame State ties, and struggling for the supremasy of 
their varicus opinions, thit creates ani sastains this 
bitterness in the national church. Set them all frae 


and there would bo a chance of their loviog on3 
another."’ 


‘The Week, 


From Tuesday, Oct. 29, to Monday, Nov. 4, 1872, 


FTER having blocked the wheels of commerce 

for a week the horse epidemic in this city is losing 
ite ho'd on the unfortunate quadrupeds, ani or public 
attenticn. Fnovugh animals are still suffering to make 
the use of ox teams quite popular, and t> some vhiat 
cripple the rerourges of the Fire Department, but the 
wortisapparently over. It is still sore to dis- 
tricts net before visited, having reached Norfol« ig a 
south«r y direction. Chicago on its way west yard, and 
Erglar d, eo the telegraph informs us, prior toa conti- 
nental tcur. 


—An explosion of “fire-damp” occurred a short 
time sgo in an English coal-mine, causing the death of 
many colliers. On examination, it turned out that 
eeveral of the victims had matches, fusees, tobacoo- 
pipes, etc , in their pockets, showing that smoking was 
indulged in where an eruption of inflammable gas 
was proteble atany moment. That the fatal explo- 
tion was due tosome smoker's imprudence seem; pro- 
bable frcm the fact that shortly before it occurred 
cnecf the superintendents smelled tobacco-smoke in 
the rine. 


—That the driver cf an Idaho stage should go 
uparmed over bis route is about as bard of boalief as 
that all bis passengers were in a similar condition. 
Yet we are told that such was the case with a sta ze- 
load near Pleasant Valley the other day. At any rate, 
two highvaymen stopped the stage and took all the 
money acd valuables, the customary revolvers being 
out of reach of the passengers, or, at best, being held 
Frudently in reserve. : 


—The Atlantic. Mail Steamship Comopany’s 


known, only five of the crew and seven of the passe1- 
gers were saved. These escaped in the only boat 
which succeeded in getting away from theship. The 
reat of tbe ship’s company, seventy-six in number, 
bave, iv all protability, perished. 


—Mr,. Bradlaugh, the labor reformer, has for 
eeveral years published a paper in London devoted to 
the interests of his constituents. Ths pstm 
general bas recenily notified him that journal can 
no lcnger be registered for transmission abroad, but 
Mr. B. Lroposes contesting the case, success, 


— General Ducrot, ia a proclamation issued to 
to the troops of his command, ssid afte: lauling the 
eoldier professicn, that the time may come when 
the Germans will regret rending hearts and ho nvs, 
and tearing frcm France her doarest childrer. It is 
said tbat Prustia has demandei a disarowal of this 
order. 


—fagasta and his ministry have held office for 
an a most unprecedentedly long tims in Spain; bu 
they have been formally impeached now, and sstormy 
trial, wherein no end of exposures will be mise, is 
anticipated by their sensation-loving comp striots. 


—The steamer Victor, from New York to New 
Orleans was wrecked on the Florida coast, having 
breken her shaft when off Cape Canavaral. Ali hands 
were saved. 


—Mayor Hall's jurors fa‘led to agree, sevea be- 
irg in favor of conviction, and five in ‘avor of axqui:- 
tal. Mr. Tweed’s trial is next in order.! 


LECTION returns are everywhere as this issue 

of the Christicn Unionis being thrown off the 
press, but not one of them ‘an we give to our readers 
owing to those radical defectsin the ‘onstitution which 
permit the ocezrence of important political events a 
few hours before we cin us3 them. It may be interoast- 
ing for our te compare actual results wih the 
forecasts of the best authorities on both sides. And we 
accordingly give a list of the States and territories as 
they are claimed by the opposing parties, the total 
electoral vote being 266, 


FOR GRANT—REPUBLICAN ESTIMATE, 


Califo nia..... 6 Norvt1 Carolifa.......... 
cette 5 Svuuth Carotinma............. 7 
Michigar........ lt West Virginia.............. 5 
15 

DOUBIFUL. 
3 
FOR GREELEY~— DEMOCRATIC ESTIMATE. 
cots 73 
DOUBTFUL, 

WiscooS8ia... ... 10 
32 


—Cceastwise traffic with Canada by way of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence is to be greatly facilitate1 by 
means of a canal cutting through the isthmus from 
the Bay of Fundy to the S‘raits of Northumb>rland 
This cana) will be impcertant not only for tha British 
Provinces, but for the New Envland aod, 
indeed, for every one in ‘ride with ti. 
Dominion. It is strange that ‘his com vira‘ively am 
caval (it will be only about twelve mi! s long) 134 nt 
been cut before, but the promising state of tho oro- 
ject may perbaps be azcribed t» tre more enerzeti> 
poicy which bas ten davelored since the union of 
ihe Piovinces) Another imp rtant commoarcial event 
is the completion of the Internationa! Riilroid 
ing the line ot the canal just mentioned, and connest- 
ing Halifax vith the railway system of the Umtol 
States. It is now possible for passengers to leive Ni 
Yerk scme bours after the ileparturs of an Eazlish 
steamer, board ber at Hai‘ax, and reduce the 
ocean voyage by several hundred mies. Tse in- 
creascd facilities cf communi ation render it the mora 
detirable that the fisaery diffi should ba asted 


‘with al! fairness and liherali'y, 80 that tho last question 


remairivg under the Washiagton Treaty may be finally 
and eaemicably settled. 


Captain Burton, the explorer of Central Africa, 
has written a letter to the Pall Ma'l Guzette “ during 
the present lull of the Livingstons dransani bafore 
the second act comes on,” placing himself on the 
right side by frankly reooguizing Mr. Stanley’s suc- 


cesses, end proceeding to analyse Dr. Living- 
stone’s theories reepecting the Lualaba River and 
its system of lakes, which as our readers are aware lis 
wholly within the “unexplored” region. Dr. Living- 
etone’s opinion, qualified by some doubts, was; that 
this river and these lakes form the true head waters: of 
the Nile, but Captain Burton holds that evan with lib- 
etal allowance for inaccuracies, the level of the Lua- 
laba lakes is considerably below that of the highest 
krown waters of the Nile. He b:lieves, moreover, 
it beirg unreasonable to suop xe that an evaporating 
eurface ¢xists large enough to dispose of 8 615 cubio 
feet per secord, that the newly discover: d river finds 
its cutlet to the wes‘ ward and is in fact avuortheastera 
fork of the Congo, which falls into the South At'antio 
Occan about six degrees south of the Equator, and has 
been explored only a few bundred miles from the coast. 
Tneupport of this theory Captain Bur’on menti ns 
the fect tbat rumors of Liv: ngstone’s death reashed 
the west ccast of Afric: two or three years azo. 
Rumors, like travelers naturally follow the great 
water-courses in a wild country, and this one, probs- 
bly came down the Corgo, loving in transit whatever 
cf truth it may have etarted with. 


The rest of the world bas come to look upon 
the entire governniental organ'zation of Prussia as 30 
perfect that symptoms of an “opposition” party in 
the Parliament are observei with something of sur- 
prise. The Government introduced, n»>t long sinoe, a 
measure calculated to effest some raiical changes in 
tbe local provincial governments, which the Chamber 
of De puties,a lower House, paszed by a handsome m3- 
jority. The Upper House—a hereditary Parliament 
ecmething like the House of Lords—has, however, 
with a prcmptnees that savors very strongly of oppo- 
sition, not to say defiance, rejected the bill, notwith- 
standing the very evident determination of the Km- 
peror to see it through. The Emperor has, with 
ctaracteristio decision, met the crisis by sending that 
sturdy old trooper, General Von Roop, into the Parlia- 
ment with a proclamation proroguing the session and 
appealing directly to the people through new elec- 
tiors, This Upper House is regarded as eminontly 
ecneervative, and is consequently unpopular with the 
pecple, who will, without doubt, return a very strong 
liberal majorisy, inst:ucting the representatives to 
make war against the obnoxious Herrenhaus, as the 
Upper branch of the Parliament iscalled. Some com- 
mentators on P: useian affairs regard it as certain that 
ihe powers of the Herrenhaus will shortly be our- 
tailed, and that it will in the end be wholly done away 
with. Others, however, do not regard this as probsa- 
ble, as the Government may some day want conserva- 
tive allies to resist the liberals should that party be- 
come too aggressive for Imperial comfort. 


—A German circular, republished ion this coun- 
try, gives later inte!ligence from the Arctic exploring 
parties which have been pushing for the North Pole 
during the past summer. The most suococe:sful ex- 
plorer seems to hsve been the Norwegian, Captain 
Nils Johnscn, who left Fromioe, Norway. in May last, 
with a crew of nine men, on board a little yaoht of 
twenty-eight tons. This daring navigator reachad, 
ard to ecome extent exp!cred, the land lying east of 
Spitzbergep, Which was discovered more than two 
and a half centuries ago, but his never before ben 
actually visited. Sailing along the coast, and landing 
to ascend points of obs rvation. Capta n Johnson con- 
vineed bimself trat he was exploring an island ex- 
tendirg northward from about 79 degrees of north 
latitude. The sea Was ope on the east and south, and 
the shore wes pil d twenty feet deep with drift-wood. 
Birds seal, and reindeer aboun lel, the latter being 
so fat as to convince the explorers that foraze of some 
ecrt must beabuncant. Another party, known as the 
precht Expedition, bas been heard from, 
struge ing with the ice still furtier to the eastward. 
The American Expedition, when last heard from, was 
on the point of disappearinz up the Greenland coast, 
bound, indefinitely, for the North, 


No whisper of apprehension is as yet heard from 
offi ial circles, but the English opposition press does 
ret besitate to point out and comment upon the 
steady approaches which Ru:sia is making toward the 
rit'sh possessions in India. The litest advices by 
railpoir ttorc ual hostilities bet vee the Czar andthe | 
Khan of Ktive, the plea being that certain Rassiaasa | 
breve been carried intoslavery by marauiing tribes, 
at d it be! coves the Czar to iiberate them and punis': | 
their oppressors. Khbivaisa provincest Indevender; | 
Turkestan, bordering upon northeastern Persia aad 
at leest on the highroad to British jurisdiction. No 
doubt some of tre solemn waraings to which Wr. 
G'adstcne is treated, are int-nded merely for poli*i»xal 
effect, but a Rustianized Monroe doctrine would,not, 
judging from te various aunexations made along the 
Siberian border and on the Amoor River, ssem 
wholly ovtof thequesticn Theundispuated possession 
of the Sea of Aral would give Rusia avery strong 
hold wpon tbat part of Cen'ral Asia which is not yet 
urder her contro), and probably the three invading 
columns which, if report be true, are advancinzon the 
Kbhivan territory will take early measures to secure 
the ecast. On the other band the Khan is said to be 
young, brave, and able, with a large ar u¥ at his baok, 
ard a goodly array of half civil'zed but formidable 
allie?, who will aid him in making trouble for the 
Czars forces. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


STIMULANTS. 
PB pe BEALE, in a recent lecture on the princi- 


ples of the treatment of fever, eays if a: ths out 
-get there is reason to appreherd that an att sck of fever 
is going tc be severe, it is vary desirab‘e to administer 
gmpali quantities of a’cohol early in the disease In 
“?his way the etomach may be a:customed to the rem- 
edy; whereas, if its use is posfponed until ths prtient 
is very ill, and alcobol requ red in lirger doses the 
ston ach is often ip so highly an irritable stata as tors. 
‘Jectit. Dr. Beale’s conclusion: regarding the giving 
of alecho! © young persons are, in the main, in ac 
worcance with the opinions of those who advosate ex- 
treme temp: rence. H's own exprrience ie'ds hia to 
“believe tiat the majority of young heaithy people 
wou!d do well without alcohol; snd he beli-ves that 
the Li Li ual dai:y oc ntumption, by y» ing people, of 
ever & ood rate quantity, of «in» or beer, i+ ,uite ua- 
mece-rary; While ic some instances it is po-itively in- 
‘Jurioustohealih Attherame time there can be no 
dcubt, in certain cases, where the health faile in chil 
dreu. tndeven in infants. great benefits result ‘rm 
-givii g small quantities of wine, daiy, for a snort 
time. dard working people, students, profes ions 
‘cn and people actively en: azed, have bse: edvised 
to take -t mulants as « generai rule; aid some, n- 
doubt, require them. But Dr Beale belteves many 
‘woud erjoy very gooihb a'th wit outano, alcohol at 
all, v bile the recommendation that they should take 
plenty oj claret or oth- win eis bad advice for 
rea ons. in oldage he believes stimu'aats to 
“be really peseesary ; aod som.tim 3 they are evea 
mom important tran food itseit feels sure trat 
the hic of ma y old people is the j 1dic- 
ove ure of alcohol f ani thinks that some who have 
‘been vey abstemious ali through life, take far too 
‘ttie stimulants when the y grow old. 


EFFI CT OF BAROVETRIC PRESSURE ON LIFE. 


TT" HE Journal of Applied Chemistry gives the 
rceu'ts of some of the exyerin nis ot Bert on ths 
efiec toi barometric pressure on ihe pheno naof ife. 
These experiments go to show taat th3 rea-on animas 
cenuotlive under very much di ninished pressure, even 
if care be taken tor-new the airani keep it pure. is 
pe the quantity of oxygen is n >t sufficivat fur the 
n6) nal functions of life The anima’ actually des 
fron a+} byxia, though surrounded by pure air. Un- 
derivcreasec pressure death results tro o tae poison- 
us action of oxysen iteeif. He thinks man can live 
@wnce) eitber increased or dimimish d pressure bs 
obarm ing the per entaze of oxyge. in the air, 89 that 
meitLer too much nor too little of it shall be inhaled. 

The llow ng are the results of the latest of these 
ex} erin ents: 

1. When the pressure is diminished the quantity of 
ges in the b:ocd ale becomes Jess. Honce, woere a 
perscn ascends in a balloon or clinbs a m-untaia, b3 
bas alv ays less Oxygen to keep up his bodily strength 
and waimta. This exp ains why a persou ascending 
@ mountain must irejucntly s op, and why he canaot 
gosticve a certain height without biing threacened 
with a phyxia. 

2. The dimti uti~-n of the percentage of oxygen when 
the pressure is reduccd eizht nohes oeco nes pervepti- 
‘bile, i. «. under conditi 18 which nearlyappro ch those 
der hi: bh mill oas of people live, espeviauy ihose 1a- 
‘babii: g the M«xican plateau of Anaauas. These 
People ere continually suvject to a coniition of in- 
sufici ut oxygenation, to whith may ba traced th-ir 
poverty of They are, to use Jourdanet’s ex- 
pression, deoxidized. 

8. ly mcet cases the oxygen in the blood di ninis1¢es 
mre rapialy than ti.e carboni) acid; but here to re 
Va iatious in differcnt asimals, wrica is pro abl; 
@leo the case with men. This e€xplaius way 4) ue 
meL tnuure removai of pressure ala ost w.thout 
inec1 venience whi'e others gettick and invapade of 
di ing sn} werb. For exawplo, tae loss 0° oxy seu 
ponding to a pressure of thir’ y-six centi aete-s, 
wWiick, acucrding to Boussingiut, is ihe ex.reme 
lind 107 Mouutain-—li ob-rs, is 36, 38, 42 co 56 per ven. 
Tie nic ac.c sho vsestill greater va iations. 

This- res arches are of great vaiue in th-ir practical 
bearn g the employ neut O1 Work 031 1D Gaissons 
miLipe operations. During the sinkiaz of the 
ois cf tbe Brocklyn bridze, Dr. A. H emith agie 
mary :beryaiions in counection with this subject 
which Le will or pu dlish. 


DUST FROM VESUVIUS. 


HE erupticn of Vesuvius waich took place 
eccveved Naole: and tie surrounding 
couotry with a ebower flae black dus. In some 
Pp aces the jail eae very beavy,a' devin in Ischia, et 
ent 7-five miles ditare* from the mountain. the 
qvai tity was sufiment to cause great annoyance to 
the inbatiiants. “Mr. Glidstoiedsscr the iust as 
foliows: “It oor sisted cf »@gzregations of crystallized 
qua) tz, dotted over witb magnetis oxide ofiron. Tais 
Oxide Was yetu!iine, aud go-:sessel a hich me- 
tallic jurtre. The ;ra'ns werev-ry uni orminsiz3, ani 
wculd pass througb a wire gauge, the apsrfurs of 
which measured the 16,000-h part of asquareineh. By 
g the savd in hyoro:hioric acid th: whole of ths 
ircn it rev ov+d, and nothing but crystals of pure 
quarizremaiag. Its composition is tae same as 


| 


that of the iron sand whioh is found in the soll in some 
parts of country around Vesuvius, and waich is the 
product of former eruptions. the latter, however, 
cor tains relatively more iron, and the grains aopear 
water-worn under the microscope. Neither of the 
Vesuvian specimens contain ti‘anium, is found 
in the magnetic iren sand of New Zealand, andi h3; 
probably been ejected from the great volcano of 
Mount Egmont." 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


EAD AN HOUR A DAY —There was a lad 
who, at fourtern, was apprenticed to a soap- 
cealer. One of his resolutions was to read au hour a 
day, or at least at that rate, and he had an old silver 
watch, left him by his uncle, which he timed bis r sad- 
ing Ly. He stayed seven y¢ ars with his master,and it was 
raid when he was twenty-one be knew as much as the 
your gequire did Now, 'et us tee how much tima he 
bad to read in, in seven years, at the rate of one hour 
i day. It would be 2,555 hours, which, at the rate of 
eight bours a day, would be equal tv three hunire! 
and ten days; equal to forty five weeks; nearly a 
year’s reading That tims spent in treasuring up 
useful knowledge would pile up a very large store 
I am sure it is worth tryingfor Try what you oan 
do. Begin now. In after years you will look back 
upon the taek as the mest pleasant and profitable you 
ever performed —Guiding Star. 


AMERICAN D1ET.—We are a greasy people; 
from the pork-fat «f New Eagland to the ham-fat of 
the South, we wallow ia greasy food. This becomes 
rancid on the stomach, and superinduces what Dr. 
Urqubart pronounce i the sun of all diseases—d yspep 
sia. We driok tea that would frighten a Chinaman, 
and coffee that would serve as ap antidote to opium. 
We pour duwn doses of alcoholic fluids which eat into 
the coatings of our intestive-, and destroy the gastric 
juices. Wego to bed overtasked, body and mind, 
sleep with sluggish blood in artate of stagsation, aud 
get up only when the broad sun is staring in angrily at 
us through our bed room windows. Weare reckless 
in our pursuit of pleasure; we.strain our menta! 
powers to the.r utmost tension; and end, old men and 
women before our time, or die, or fill a celi in an in 


sane asylum.—Eazchange. 


A MISUNDERSTANDING.—The parson went in 
to condole vith Mra, Jones. Poor Jones! [t was very 
sudden; and the widow was alto; ether inconsolable. 
So the parson prepared to depart, saying, as he took 
his bat: 

*-I will leave you, poor bereaved one, with this in. 
junction, pray—pray that God will vouschsafe His 
comfort; that He will enable you to perosive the 
promised bow in the—"’ 

“Ob! parson!” she burstin, “how can you think of 
such a thing? It’s too—too—too premature, I’m sure!” 

The gentleaan departed, slightly mystified; and 
it was only after many minutes, and much cogitation, 
tbhatit occurred to him that the “bow’’ he was talking 
of was not at all the ‘beau’ of which Mrs. Jones was 
thinking. And he pulled up ‘old Charley’s” reins just 
long enough to smile. 


—Sometimes in the season of drought, you may 
stand upon a hill-top and look on the parched and 
yellow fields. Presently you say: ‘* What is the mean- 
ing of that riband of green that winds down the 
slope and through the meadows tiilit is lost in the 
disiance? Ah! now I remember. That is where a 
brook ran once. Its waters have been dried up, but 
tbe verdure which they uourich remains.”’ And go, 
how often does it happen, after a good man’s life has 
exhaled to heaven, that the beauty and giory of its 
be1 €ficence abides! 


—One of the latest campaign stories comes from 
the recent Adventist Camp-meeting. Duriag a ser- 
mon, one of the preashers announced that the world 
vould come to an endin October. “Amen!” ejacu- 
lated sn ardent Democrat in the audienca. Tae 
preacher repeated tae prediction, ani again thef-rvent 
* Amen’’ was heard. One of the brethren was im- 
pr sesed by ths zeal of the eupporel new coavert, and 
at the close of tue meeting approached and asked him 
if beie.tiresigned to the decree. Yes,’ was the re- 
espouse; “it will beat Grant, and I won’t have to vote 
tor Greeley.” 


—A Utica man has invented a traveling trunk 
vith this improvi ment: Taking hold cf the handls 
ard lifting one «rd from the floor, asharp pull draws 
ovta hand bar, smilar to those by which a hand-cart 
is drawn or propelled and at the eame timetwo strong 
whecls drop beneath. The trunk is at oncea box on 
vw heels, and thetr»ve'’er can draw it away independent 
of porters or exp?¢s-men. 


—It is related of John Wesley that, preaching 
to an audience of courticrs aad neblemen, he ured the 
* pexeration of vipers’ teat, and flung denunciation 
ry bt ard le't. “Tbat sermon should have been 
preached at Newgate,’ eaid a displeased courtier to 
Werley, on pessing out. “No,” eaid the fearlass 
apcsile, text there wouid have been, * Behold 


tne Lamb of God that takeih away the sin of the 


werldl’”’ 


—Says the M«thodist Protestant: “‘An illustra- 
tien of the amount ef principle involved in many 
church equabbles, is furnished by an incident which 


was recently related in our hearing. A oon 

erore ina certain church sbout usingan organin the 
Sabbath School. Eleven of the members stoutly op- 
posed the organ. They vere out-voted, however, and 
the organ introduced. Thereupon eur eleven with. 
drew, and then joined another church that has threg 
organs!"’ 


—A man advertised for a wife, and requested 
each candidate to enclose ber carte de visite, A spirited 
young lady wrote to the advertiser in the following 
terms; “Sir, I do not enclose my carte, for though 
there is some authority for putting a cart befors g 
horse, I know of none for putting one before an sas!" 


—Not a Msey-game is this man’s life; buts 
batt'e and a march, a warfare with principalities and 
powers. No pleasant promenade through fra -srant 
orange groves and green flowery spaces—waited on by 
the Choral Muses and the Rosy Hours; it isa stro 
pilgrimage through burning sandy solitudesa, through 
regions of thick ribbed ice.—Carlyle. 

—An effusive Quebec grocer advertises ** The 
peculiar delicacies of the far-off [nd, and the finely 
flavored and humanizing leaf of the still further 
Caibay; the more exciting, though not less delicious, 
berry of Brazil, and the spices, sugars and luscious 
fruits of the Antilles; the sugared condimeatse and 
the blood-enriching wires of the Mediterranean, ani 
the salt-cured and brain-renewing fish of our own 
etormy gulf.’’ What he means to say is that he sells 
tea, coffee, and codfish, cheap for cash. 


—Professor Tyndall has perfected a new respi- 
rator for firemen, in which the solidest particles of 
the densest smoke are arrested by films of cotton- 
wool saturated with glycerine. and the most pungent 
gas by layers of charcoal. By this simple means, fire- 
men can remain within burning buildings for up- 
wards of an hour with safety and comfort, so far as 
respiration is concerr ed. 


—A teacher in the Sunday School of an Episco- 
pal church in Chicago said to one of her pupils,— 
“Jemes, what good thing—what great pleasure are 
you willing to give up as a sacrifice during Lenten 
eeaeon?’’ Jimmie meditated about ten seconds and 
ree} onded:—*I think I'll give up going to Sunday 
School!”’ 

— One of the saddest sights in this season of the 
year is a young man who has waited outside the 
church of an evening until he is chilled through, only 
to see his girl walk off with some rascal who has been 
inside all the time, toasting his sinful shins at the 
stove.— Danbury News. 

—The Times bas recetved an original 
poem on “The Burnt District at Midnight.”” The 1024 
verse reads: “The derrick stands still 'gainst the half 
finisheé wall. The brick-piles are quiet; the stones 
ave atrest. To-morrow they’ll rise, nine or ten stories 
tall, in huge, massive structures—the worst in the 
West.” 

—If you have talents, industry will improve 
them if moderate abilities, industry will supply their 
deficiencies. Nothing is denied to well-directed la- 
bor; nothing is ever to be attained without. 


—What alcohol does for men, opium is doing 
for women. The Bureau of Statistics reports turee 
hundred and fifteen thousand one hundred pounds of 
prepared opium as being imported into this country 
duri1 g the year 1871, to supply the demand of the un- 
fortunate victims. 

—Said Bloggs, the other day, when applied to 
for a loan of ten dollars, ‘* I have only five lending tens, 
and they're all out.”’ 

—There are forty thousand Russians who pro- 
pose to settle in Nebraska, who are known ae Mennoa- 
ites, their religion being somewhere between the 
Bapt ets and the Qu skers. 

—A Montana [ndian agent accounts for his de- 
ficiercy by declaring that he furn'sh°d the Indians 
285,000 pounds of family soap, $300 worth of posta ze 
stamps, and a barrel of ink. 

—An English traveller says, ‘‘ Put an A _ erican 
baby six months old on its feet, and it will imme liats 
ly say, ‘Mr. Chairman,’ and call the next cradle to 
order.”’ 

—When you bury animosity, never mind put 
ting up a tomb-stone. . 

—French and English physicians almost unil- 
versally prescribe a free use of lemon juice for thé 
rheumatism. 

— Edward Tompkins. of San Francisco, hs 
piven $50,000 worth of land to tie California Univer 
tity, toendow an Oriental professorship. 

—If your neighbor’s hens are troublesome and 
steal arross the war, don’t let- your angry pass!ons 
rise: fixa place for ’em to lay. 

—Palmer, the sculotor (he is sixty), is going 
abrced for the first time: to Rome, to study soulp- 
ttre. 

—Earl Russell was 80 recently, and is the only 
survivor of the House of Commons of 1813, whea he 
firel tock bis seat. 

—When the rain falls does it ever rise again? 
Yer, in dew-time. 

—Solomon says: ‘A virtuous woman isa crown 
to her bu:band.” By this rule, the mo+t valuable of 
the sex is worth just ore dollar and twenty-five cents. 
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The Little Folks. 


CHSAR. 
A TRUE STORY. 


F Grandfather were alive now he would be 

mere than a hundred vears old,and he vould 

tell jou no doubt, as he ued to tell us caild. 

ren, elbcout the War of the Revolution, which happened 
when be was a boy. 

He lived then with his father, in 4 grest stone house 
or the banks of the Hudeon in Vest) eater coua'y. 
He wee a patriot and a: the battles of Brooklyn wa: 
cep ured, and for a long time, shut up in a cauroh 
why b the British wade into a prison. 

Tbity years ago, when Grandtath.r ured to tell us 
thcre stories, people were beginning to taxe sid s, for 
and st slavery. Harry, who wa: atiory little a o- 
litio: ist. used to bring bis bigh chair auo sit clow 0 
Giri distberand ask athousa d qurettons, “bile (list 
epncd a cusbicn at bis feet, and darling Fuooy 
sit quit tls upon his kr¢e, leaning ber head apou his 
breert. be: bright beautiiul eyes looking up lo7iuagly 
into bis face. 

We liked all the stor'es about the Revolution. bu- 
the} «st of all thestory about Cwsar—not Julius ‘wsir, 
nor dc g Cwear, just Cvsar. Picase then magine Gran 
father tcated in his arm chair, his aucien e eazeriv 
atter tite, though it may be the teenticta time thy 
bav+ beard the story. 

* One mornis g in October, when I was a little bo. 
abcut tin years old, th re came along th» cou itry 
read on ¥ bich we liv: d. three of the stra luo 


black res you ever saw—a nao aad wo nan, 104 


little boy about my ownage. They ware eo frightened 
ai d tur} icious that no one couli approach taem, not 
even our own slaves ”’ 

“Ss oves!” itterrupted Harry, “ What do you mean, 
You never owned slaves!” 

“No,” eai 1 Grandfitoerr, *but my fath rdit.” 

Barry's face reddenrd with vexariou a: he half nat- 
tered, “| did’nt believe tne-e were ever any slave 
bole e in this State; 1 thought they all lived down 
Bovth.”’ 

* Ycu will besurprised, my boy, to be toll that there 
ware slave market, before the Revolution, in Wall 
Street, New York, and tbat it was forty years after the 
Revoluiicn before tbe slave ¥ as free in the State.” 

* They wust have known that it was wickei! Oa, I 
feel dig r+ced to think wy great grandfitner was a 
slay ebolder!”—said Harry,1ushing a vay to the win low 
to hide his ‘ears 

Gia diather waited a little while, playing with 
Farry, pi ching her cheeks and her nose, Finally ne 
seic, ‘| guess we wont wai’ any longer for Hirryg to 
ome back ; we will go op with ourstory. “ Weil, thse 
strene« looking beiggs [ began to tell you a>out were 
native Africans who had es*aped from a slav+4 ship 
a few days before. The owner of the «hip wa: a Caro- 
lit iat, » bo bad sent it to Africa for ita cargo. It was 
destin: 6 for Charleston TI suppose. But tae Captain 
of the sbip ran into New York, thinking to sell a few 
ar d keep the money bimeelf. ’ 

“Hi w did you find out that?’ asked Harry, coming 
back to biseeat. “ You shell hear,” said Grandfather, 
going op Vihthestoryagrin. ‘ While we were won- 
deri: g, 9nd trying to disor ver wha’ it all meant, two 
men r« de up in great hasta calling out loudly, ‘ help— 
catch those niggers!’ 

“The poor creatures were too tired and too muh 
frig bte ned to run far, so the men were eoon binding 
theo witb cords anc putting on shackles. Toney cursed 
and swore, and treated the poor Africans so badly that 
Dy faiber reprovec then. 

well, old Dutchman,’ eaid one, ‘se*’n you're 
po t¢1 des bearted, what'll you give for the lot?’ Father 
said te bad all the slaves he needed, yet richer than 
pee therm ill-used he would buy them. aad a bargain 
war son made. They took the gold Father give the a 
and away. 

“Telwaye thought that they have left other 
in Africa, because they s-emed s> unhappy, 
ard for a long time se determined to run away. W:; 
tried tc make th+m understand that ths o» aa whi-h 
they thought so territl+ mu-t be crossed, befora they 
get back to their home. P. rhaps we succe ded, 
for Jas! they gave us no moretrouble. But th y were 
peit«ctly useless to us, I thirk tha father and mother 
Were hesrt-broken, because before the winter was 
scne, they died I see you il’ wonder what cou'd 
biccme of Cwear row. Well, etery dz pitied the 
pro) little fellow. He was pested and pnur-ed by all 
the hc vsehold, whi-e and black, and when 
crm, the warm sunshine seemed t» mike him hadoy 
he btgan to grow. By the time he was 
eighteen, be was as strong as a mar, and knew how 
to do a) kinds of farm work. He hai the Mlackest 
skip, and a vild vpn: amed tor: of look, as if ths free- 
dem of his old lifealway+ haunted him liked to 
have bir own way, end would fight fearlessly for his 
rights. | ut he was nev: r treacherous or cowardly, and 
wes ‘be test pluyfellow we ever had ”’ 

“In ‘he sutumn of ‘seven‘y-six’”’ Grandfather 
reumd, “the Fritish took posze-sion of New York. 
Father wae in prison. John was with the arms in its 
slow end painful retreat. The country swirmed with 
‘red ct ats,’ and we were surrounded by Tori-+s. Just 
as the Jes ves were falling, John came home for a few 
hours, and taking Cwear with him to a retired place 


fmong the bills, they dug a hole in the ground by the 
side of some 10cks. 

“‘Thep at niga’, when everybody was asleep, they 
carried out there all the in the 10use, and 
tured them—the sil er piste, the va'uable papers, 
bnen, tede, bedding and o othing, ani such provisions 
as wou'd not be immediately neecel by the fanily. 
They rolled the rccks over the place, and by murnolng 
the leaves had fallin +o thickly that al! tra of their 
work were concealed. Cohn told Cwsar that th 
‘cow boys’ and the ‘ekinners.’ and British, 
se for this Luried treasure, t ut that he left the secret 
with him. Then when al waa fi. iened he m uated his 
horse, and atter charging us to provide for the family 
tlaves, and to protect and defend my mother and 
be roce away into the night. Cwsar aad were 
mver buys again. 

* The brit sb c me and took posse-sion of the h vse 
and «verythirg it contaimd They allowed my mother 
unc sisters one small roo a. 

* Alter a while, ¥ bib t..e British intru ters had killed 
aid eaten ali be: hickens and geese and turkeys, they 
lea Caear to show th, treasure vau t, 
Per bepe the Torns had to d them of wealth. 
ren_beps they on ysusp.ec dit. But he denied there 
beil g a treasure vault. They woud wot believe hin, 
alc Ont Dorping a-ter 11 ight s cirouse thyy told hin 
1 be wouli get them some vLreak fast, that they wouli 
give bia gold erough to go back to Africa; taat they 
wculd take bim witb tham and make him free. 

*( wered civi!'y, can t do it, sirs, booaus 
have vothing good, even for my mistress’ Dreskfas:, 
is sick.’ 

*‘Com-,ccume, you know well enough, where the good 
things ere’ they eaio, uv the music, Alirica, or 
we'll kill and ert ) ou.’ 

“Cerrar ddit feel much afraid of bolag exten, 
suy pow, be wi Lt aloue out o the baca, which stool 
on @ biil quite a Cistan.e the house, to s.ell some 
‘crn for meal. This was about ajl that was left for the 
family to eat. 

“ be belf-drunken soldiers followe}, and begun to 
threaten lim im various ways. But it did no good, he 
k: pton -belling corn vithout sayiug a word. fnen 
oi « of them said witb an oath, ‘ You bi wk devil, we'll 
méke you tell,’ and seimng bim they tied hw uaods be- 
hind bom, pul a roy e about bis neok, and hung uim up 
to or eof the beams o1 the barn. 

Ceesar, althcuzh he feit b mself choking to desth, 
detern ined ni ver to rever) the seoret of the treasure, 

et them do what they would, so when they let ulm 
wn and Jooser<d the rope his neck, he would 
Dine of their questions. Then they him 
up again, saying, vith maay curses up ‘ao his ovstins»y, 
hat they wou'd eurel) kilbim. Ge might wei 
‘lieve them, forevery hi‘ g darkened sudden:y, thre 
wa ar og'ng in his ears, and ne strugg-ed fearfully. 
But ibey thought they wouid try h m once more, 80 
ibe y let him down azain, and iaying him on his back, 
wa ted until be cc uld speak.” 

“And would’nt he teil?’ asked Harry? 

“Would you bave b amed | im if oe had?” 

“1 don’t know what to think aoou. that,’ answered 
Harry, looking puzzied. 

* We'), he did’nt tell. They gould’nt make him tell, 
titber by threats, or bribes, or tortures. 

“ Ali this time tbey bhi d been growing more and more 
ar gry, end they declared that he deserved to dic * iike 
every otber rebel.’ So thy auag him ino earn-st at 
Jest, then mounted their horses, and rode away."’ 

Giendfatl er paused, ur very hearts stood still. 

We did no‘ dare to he xr the rect, 80 we sat in silenxe 
ur ti) began to ory. 

hush, little girl, Caesar did’nt die that day,” 
raid Giendfather. 

We drew lorg b-eatbse—then Harry «aid, Grani.- 
fath:r, you made believe he was dead, but I guess 
( esar would’.t do so.” 

Gr .netatber laughed heartily at this,and weall re. 
covered cur epirits; then he went on wi.h the st ory. 

“You m ver knew your Aus! Nanoy. Sie was my 
oldest tis'er, snd brave like Johr. Waenshbe saw the 
drur ken eoldi: re fr ].ow Cw-ar to the barn, she feared 
nu chief, and stealing arouad to the opposite side, she 
beard much that was said. although she coull no: sse 
vhatthey were doing. There was no one to 
the could go for help, so she kept herse.f hidden unti! 
they were gone. 

“When she wentinsaod saw hanging from the 
beam, the fevred he was quite dead. She thonght, 
quickly, bowever. Fir«t she)o led a great bundle of 
bay to the floor uader the p!ace where he hing, then 
‘lin bed up and cut the rope Cwear fell upon the 
troft bay, but lay quite s:dl as if he would never 
bicathe again. 

Aupt Naucy found that be was warm, so taking 
courege, she rubbed his neck, and moved bis arrs, ani 
ble w into his mouth until she bro ight him back tolife 
again.” 

*Well,” said Harry, “if i had been your father, when 
got cut cf prison ( would bive given Cwsar bis 
dc m.” 

“So be wonld,” Grandfather, but by that time 
Cesar had married a gist wh> belon ed to another 
fam vy, and be eaid he would rather Fathershould buy 
his wife. And so he did as Cw.ar wished.” 

* Why did’ut be make voth free,” demandei Harry: 

“] ceppot te’) whit)e bave ished to do, or 
how he ressoned upon thie question, but ths I do 
know, that final!y the Jaw of the Siate made then 
irce. Still Cesar prefcrred to remain as be was, and 


never left ny father who, so long as he lived, made 
bim ccmfortable and happy. A‘ter providing for hia 
in bis wil!, he erjoinad upon h‘s children, that after 
his d-ath they should never deny a home ” 

“Let me teil you,” exolaimed Hurry, laying his 
band impressively upon Grandfather, “I don’t think 
great grandfather was a real s!ave holder!” 

“Ho, ho, then you wont feel so badly disgraced, 
will you? Bout listen to me a moment, he ws 
1¢al slaveholcer, and I believe there were othar just 
rleveholders as your great graadfathur, evea 
“down South.” 

Harry kcoked perfectly astonished. 

“ Grandfatb: r,” said he,‘ what is i¢ that makes you 
sn Abclitionist ? 

“The desire, my child, to see all injnstice, not only 
‘coward the slave, but toward his master, ab lished; 
aid, Wore than this. that cruel prejudice and ungeu- 
erous spirit which bas made slay» y 9ossible—a spirit 
which will last, I far, long after the letter ts 4. 
You cannot understand me now; bat [ will tell you 
of ODe Wor’ scene in Csar's life which will illustrate 
my D«aning. It always makes m» sad to recall it; 
and I woud not do so row only that I believe you 
D ay sce day need to know it.” 

“There was a great concourse of people at my 
father’s funeral; for he had lived n-arly one huadred 
years, and was known and réspected far and wide. It 
ws solemn, but not sad; for the day was brigat aad 
cheerful. All the sad traces of war had disappeared. 
The bills were green with summer woods and fel is; 
6nd there tlowed the broad river, grand and glorious 
in its strength, with hundreds of wh't+ sails glesmiag 
in the tunsbine; and there, too, lay the beautiful old 
men in bis fio, on ths lawn before tha old st»ns 
house of the Revolution, as if only waiting for a friead 
ard neighbor to come and take a kind farewell. Sil- 
en'ly they all passed by, Then wo had wait- 
ed—followed by his children and grandchi:drea—vsme 
for a last look at the face of bin whom he bai served 
so well. As he 1eached tho feet of bis frisnd and 
matter, one of the pa'l-bearera struck him, saying, 
‘stand back, you b'ack rascoal!’” 

* Ob!" exclaimed Harry, a; if he felt the blow, “aad 
didn’t any body make him do right?” 

“No Noone epokea word for Crsar, who turned 
ard walked slowly away, the tears rolling down his 
cheeks.”’ 

“I pave often wished,” added grandfather, with s 
sigh, ‘*‘ ubat Cwsar could have forgotten tais unfeeling 
act; but be never did.” 

“And after that did he come ahd live with your 
grand.ather I] asked. 

“ Yes,” he rep.ied. “Csosar always had a home 
with eome of us, and was weicome in every household 
—sometimes with one, and sometimss with another.” 


PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


19 letters. 

1, 2, 5 2, 15, 5, one of the balting places of Israel. 
f, 10, 9, 10, 15, &, acity of Iseaucbar. 
16, 11 8, 16, 3, one of :he twelve tribes. 
4, 8, 16, 9, 18, 3, » place in Mount Epbraim. 
6 10,18 8 10 8,a royal city of che Cansaaites. 
6, 9. 9, 10, 3, a place in Babyic nia. 
9, 10, 16, 3, 16, 8, a piace menti »ned only in Joshua, 
7, 12, a king of Egypt. 
10,1 8, 10 3, a place in Sime n. 
13, 16, 15, 2, 3, 16, asea-port in Lycia. 
17, 2. 3, 16, 5, a well On tha route of the Exodus, 
19,3 a town of 

4, 13, 5, 18, 3, a land were gold abounded. 


w bole were two important countries, 
Mas. Mare. 
A RIDDLE. 


When I am going I frequan ly fellogalight. WhenlI am 
stil: 1 preeedea ligh. Mad>tor ornam mt rather thaa a1; 
yet without mo maaoys tilnas [Laas 
lady's pride, vet her ‘te estatioa. [ aaspro to suprem oy; 
bat am ofcen unter foot. [Tam made to carry m,seit, yet 
would be out of place on myse f. 

It sou have not me on,and on mo, 
urd come to me, #n i you wil: get such a start ia me «ha: yoa 
will snow what I am. 


A SQUARE WORD, 
to read forward, or backword, up, or down. 
1. A La’in word tor author, 
2. The fourih reversed. 
3. A dogma. 
4. * m sica’ composition, 
6. The first rc versed. 


LALLA. 


FLORA GRESNE. 
CHARADE FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS 
Of ‘ett rs five I am comp sod, 
4ncbj.ct am that much isus d; 
Im made in various shape. and forms— 
mtimes bc asta pair of a md, 
Can m(stiy own to legs and back, 
Yet s range, a head I always 
eo in palec , hall and co, 
And poor the p'ace where I am not. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT, 14, 


Acrostic.—Obio.— BONNY, LALLA. 

Th riy-two Iidden Citis.—Dar, Now B dfor4, B»d ford, 
harleston, aries. Newoort. V -nic*, Nise, Tv Li‘tis 
Rock, Ge nerbure, ae Lenox Oxford. Br» kiya, 
peficld Blonul gdale. To'ed», “Iymouch. Sa igus, Va, Aus 


BVA. 


_ A’ dover, Dever, Ucica, Spain. Bulfaio, Pari«, A ina polls. 
WHERLBARRUW. i. M.C., Hows. 
Acroat 
Rabel M arde 
Oo 
Rec O ve R 
O ve R ru WN 
EELBARROW, LALLA, J. L. Hows. 
Vreetables —1 Cucumber. 2 Art choke.—BUNaY, 
Row, L. M.C., LALLA, J. L. Hows, 


| 
| 
| 
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Miscellaneous. 


* Consider me Smith.” 


GOOD story is told of old Dr. 
Caldwell, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

The Doctor was asmail man, and lean, 
but as hard and angular as the moat ir- 
regular of pine knots. 

He looked as though he might be 
tough, but he did not seem strong. 
Nevertheless be was among the know- 
ing ones, reputed to be agile ‘‘as a cat,”’ 
and in addition was by no means de- 
ficient in a knowledge of the *‘ manly 
art.’”’” Well, in the freshman class of a 
certain year was a burly beef moun- 
taineer of eighteen or nineteen. This 
genius conveived a great contempt for 
old Bolus’s physical dimensions, and his 
soul was horrified that one so deficient 
in muscle should be so potential in his 
rule. 

Poor Jones, that is what we'll call 
him, had no idea of moral force. At any 
rate, he was not inclined to knock under 
and be controlled despotically by a man 
he imagined he could tie or whip. At 
length he determined to give the old 
gentleman a genteel private thrashing, 
some night, in the College Campus, pre- 


- tending to mistake him for some fellow 


student. 

Shortly after, on a dark and rainy 
night, Jones met the Doctor crossing 
the Campus. Walking up to him, ab- 
ruptly— | 

“Hello, Smith! you rascal, is this 
yyou?”’ 

And with that he struck the old gentle- 
man a blow on the side of the face that 
nearly felled him. 

Old Bolus said nothing, but squared 
bimeelf, and at it they went. Jones’s 


- youth, weight, and muscle made him an 


“ugly customer,” but after a round or 
two the Doctor’s science began to tell, 
and in a short time he had knocked his 


antagoni:t down, and was astraddle of 


his chest, with one hand on his throat 


and the other dealing vigorous cuffs on 


the side of the head. | 

“Ah! stop; I beg pardon, Doctor, 
Doctor Caldwell—a mistake—for Hea- 
ven’s sake, Doctor!’’ he groaned. “I 
really thought it was Smith!’’ 

The Doctor replied with a word and a 
Dlow alternately. 

‘it makes no difference: for all pres- . 
ent pul poses, consider me Smith!”’ 

And it is said that old Bolus gave 
Jones such a pounding that he never 
made another mistake as to personal 
identity. 


SHAKESPEARE IN DISGRACE.—The 
mayor of a well known town in Blank- 
shire became the patron of the theatre 
under Mr. Macready’s management, in 
1850, end gave a hundred guineas for a 
box for the season. Thi: liberality did 
not arise from any particular taste for 
dramatio literature, or any other kind 
of litcratwe; but he paid thus hand- 
somely for the box because he was a lib- 
eral man, liked going to the play, and 
his predecessor in office paid the same 
gum, and he would not be cut-done. 
He att.nded every night, was always 
pleased, and very friendly with the 
maneger. One night, Mr. Macready 
made his appeirance in Hamlet, a play 
in wlich the mayor had never seen him; 
end when, in the mad scene, Hamlet 
appeared with his dress in disorder, the 
mayor took offense at the exhibition, 
and declared to his wife and family, 
who were in the box with him, h.s con- 
victicn that the ector was drunk, and 
he would have no such doings if he 
could beln it. So acoording!y he went 
round to the stage, and waited at the 
side till the end of the scene, when he 
thus acdressed the tragedian:—‘' Mr. 
Macrerdy, till to-night I Jnoked upon 
you #s a lespectable man, and now I 
gee you are given to drink, for no sober 
man wou'd go before a resdectable aud- 
lence with his ehirt-frill hanging about 
like that, ard his stockings down. Why, 
you ought to bs ashamed of yourself!” 
The tregedian, astonisheid at the ignor- 
anee of his patron, said: “‘My dear sir, 
you sre quite mistaken, [ assure you. I 
only adhere to the author's instructions 
in respect to the disordered dress, to 


show——" “Who wrote this play?” de- 
manded the mayor. ‘‘Good gracious!” 
exclaimed Macready, “‘don’t you know 
Shakespeare wrote it?’ “I can’t say 
that I do,” replied the mayor; “but I 
will take care that he writes no more 
for this house as long as I have anythiag 
to do with it, and so you may tell him.” 
—T he World of Wit and Humor. 


INSTINCT AND EDUCATION.—To those 
who explain the actions of all the lower 
CTeatures on the principle of ‘**instinot,”’ 
we commend the following observations 
of A. R. Wallace: 

“‘Ttis said that birds do not learn to 
make their nests as man does to ouild, 
for all birds will make exastly the 
same nest as tharest of their species, 
even if they have never seen on, and it 
is instinct alone that can enable them to 
do this. No donbtthis would bsinstiac; 
if it were true, ard I simply ask for proof 
of the fact. Tais point, although so im- 
portant to the question at issues, is al- 
Waysassumed without proof, and even 
against proof, for what facts there are, 
are opposed to it. Birds brought up 
from the egg in cages do not make the 
characteristic nest of their species, even 
though the proper materials are suppliad 
them, acd often make no nes; at all, but 
rud: ly heap together a quantity of m3- 
terjiale; and the experiment has never 
been fairly tried of turning out a pair of 
birds, so brcught up, into an enclosure 
covered With netting, and watching the 
result of their untaught attempts at 
nest-making.—With regard to the song 
of birds, however, which is thought to 
be equally instinctive, the experiment 
has been tried, and it isfound that young 
birds never have the song peculiar to 
their species if they have not heard it, 
whereas they acquire very easily the 
song of almost any other bird with 


which they are associated.’”’—[“ Nature | 


and Sctence,"’ Scribner’s for October. 


—THE IDEAL OF CHRIST’S PERSON. 
The Christ of painters is blue-eyed aad 
golden-haired, and such a one never ex- 
isted save in their imaginations. A 
blonde in the race of Syrian Jewa is un- 
known. He was abrun (since we have 
no word in our language which, de- 
scribes a man with dark hair and eyes, 
and olive complexion) of that race. 
There are pious people who have recourse 
to a miracle to make him a blonde, viih 
whom itis useless to argue. Generally, 
the stoutest defenders of his divinity be- 
lieve that in taking on himself man’s 
nature, hesubjested himself to the 
which govern it, and that he thus in- 
herited the characteristics of ths race 
from which hesprung. Leonardo, Guido, 
Raphael, and other mastera, created tacir 
Christ regardless of historical require- 
mente, and invested him with an ideal 
character which he never possessed, ac- 
cording to their ideas of the baautifulin 
art. This model, once imposed, has 
since been perpetuated by all painters, 
because they think blue eyes more spirit- 
ual than dars, and golden hair more 
godlike than black. 

They had an idea, too, that the Jewish 
type of face was ignoble, which may 
have had some foundation from the de- 
gradation to which the racs was forved 
for so many centuries by persesuting 
Chrittians, and they thus hai their pre- 
judices agaiust investing the Saviour 
with the traits of a people whom tisy 
despised. But the Jew of Syria in the 
cay of Jesus was, before his perse*ution 


and consequent debasement, perhaps | 


the equal of the man of any oper race 
in of natural advautazges. 
are Syrian Jews now, in isolated hab ta- 
ticns in Palestine, who are remarkable 
for their handsome traits.—<Alberi 
Rhodes, in Appletens’ Journal. 


A STRANGER INDEED.—As Arte- 
mus Ward was once traveling in the cars, 
drcading to be bored, and feeling misera- 
ble, a min approached him, sat down 
and said: “ Did you hear the last thing 
on Horace Greeley?” ‘Greeley? Gree- 
ley?” said Artemus; “ Horace Greeley? 
Who is he?” The man was quiet about 
five minutes. Pretty soon he said : 
‘George Francis Train is kicking up a 
good deal of a row in England; do you 
think they will put him in a bastile?” 


novels.” 


“Train? Train? George Francis Train?’ 
said Artemus solemnly, ‘“‘I never heard 
of him.’’ This ignorance kept the man 


quiet for fifteen minutes, then he said: 


“What do you think about General 
Grant’s chances for the Presidency? Do 
you think they’ll run him?” “Grant? 
Grant? bang it, man,” said Artemus, 
* you appear to know more strangers 
than any man I ever saw.’’ The man 
was furious; he walked up the car, but 
at last came back, and said: ** You con- 
founded ignoramus! did you ever hear 
of Adam ?’’ Artemus looked up and said: 
‘What was his other name?’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A HOUSEHOLD BOOK, 
Nine UNABRIDGED World-renownaed 
: Volumes in One. 


A LIBRARY 
FAMOUS FICTION; 


EMBRACING 
The Nine Standard Master-pieces 
Or 
IMAGINATIVE LITERATURE, 


(UNABRIDGED,) 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 

With 34 FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS, ex- 
ecuted by the best Artists in England and 
America ; together with an lluminated Title- 
Paye,and biographical notice of each author, 
&c., &¢.,—the whole in one Elegant Large 
Octavo Volume of abuot 4100 pages 
brilliantly printed, on fine paper, and houn 
in various handsome and substantial styles. 


N their present venture, the pub- 
lishers congratulate themselves 
that the matter they offer has been 
endorsed by the approvalof the entire 
reading world for many generations. 
The remarkable success that has at- 
tended their Library of Poetry and 
Song, put forth under the auspices of 
that greatest American Poet, Wu1- 
LIAM CULLEN BRYANT, naturally sug- 
gested the idea of a corresponding 
Library of Famous Fiction, to be guar- 
anteed and set before the public by 
the most popular American writer of 
fiction known to this day—Mrs. HAR- 
RIET BEECHER STOWE. Thus have 
been combined the nine great master- 
ieces of imaginative prose, embody- 
ng in a single convenient volume 
those Famous Fictions whici are al- 
ready sealed to immortality, having 
been admired and loved always, every- 
where, and by all classes. 

Their number is not large; it can 
be counted on the fingers. Their 
names rise spontaneously, and by 
common consent, in every mind. First 
standsthe Pilgrim’s Progress, ot which 
Macaulay says, ‘‘that wonderful book, 
while it obtains admiration from the 
most fastidious critics, is loved by 
those who are too simple to admire 
it”; next, Robinson Crusoe, which 
for two hundred years has been the 
delight of all adventurous souls and 
lovers of good English; and then, 
The Vicar of Wakefield, which Scott, 
and Rogers, and our own Irving, agree 
in pronouncing ‘* unrivaled among 
Following these are those 
marvelous Voyages of Lemuel Gulli- 
ver, by Jonathan Swift, whom Vol- 
taire calis the Evglish Rabelais,” 
and Thackeray, the ‘‘ greatest wit of 
all times,” (this is carefully revised 
for family reading); Sc. Pierre’s Puul 
and Virginia, so full of pathos and 
tropical beauty; Saintine’s /’/ccio/a, 
with its tenderness and sweet simpli- 
cify ; that original and exquisite crea- 
tion, De la Motte Fouqué’s Undine; 
Madame Cottin’s L/izabeth; or, The 
Exiles of Siberia, a most charming 
exhibition of feminine heroisw and 
filial piety; and Beckford’s Vathesk, 
wild and sublime, styled by North, 
‘the finest of Oriental romances, as 
Talia Rookh is the finest of Oriental 
poems” ;—not a single one could be 
spared from this group, in gathering 
thoes volumes of fiction which the 
world, without dissent, has placed in 
the first rank ard made c/issie, 

And what could be added? No- 
thing; or, if anything, it would bea 
selection of tales from those wonder- 
ful Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
with their golden clouds of vision, 
their genii and fairies’ enchanted pal- 
aces, jewelled trees and valleys of 
diamonds, And of these, Aladdin, 


Sindbad, and Ali Baba, are the most 
notable legacies of those old * 
tellers” of the Orient. 
Accordingly, these jewels of all lit. 
erature have here been gathered into 
& setting which, it is hoped, may 
seem worthy of their brilliancy ang 
beauty. No pains have been spared 
to render complete the accessories 
of these fascinating tales. To each 
of them a carefully prepared Intro. 
duction has been prefixed, giving in. 
teresting information concerning the 
author and the circumstances under 
which his work was produced. Great 
solicitude has been felt, too, that 
the [llustrations of the volume should 
not be unworthy of its literary con. 
tents; the subjects for all of these 
have been selected with great Care, 
and the illustrations prepared by 
the best artists cf England and 
America. And Mrs. Stowe’s delizht- 
ful ‘** Introduction,” giving the views 
of this great writer concerning the 
uses and value of fiction, in general, 
and her associations with these par- 
ticular.tales and ideas concerning 
them, is another admirable feature of 
the book. 
Of course it needs no argument to 
rove the hold which these Stories 
ave, and always must have, on the 
popular heart. The shrewd sense of 
the people always seizes salient 
points, and puts them into proverbs, 
and there is hardly one of these no- 
ble old fictions that is not thus 
anchored to the world’s remem- 
brance. JPilgrim’s Progress alone, 
with its ‘‘Christian,” and ‘Great 
Heart,” the burden of sins,” and 
the **‘ Wicket Gate,” is a very treasure 
of proveros. Robinson Crusoe’s faith- 
ful ‘** man Friday ”; the silly simplie- 
od the Vicar of Wakefield’s son, 
** Moses, at the Fair”; the “ Lilipu- 
tian” size of the dwarfed people in 
Gulliver's tabled island of ** Li iput”; 
the gloomy splendors of the ‘ Hall 
of Ekblis” in Vathek; Aladdin's 
crafty Magician offering to take “old 
lamps for new,” the ‘‘Open Sesame” 
ot Ali Baba, and Sindbad's **Old 
Man of the Sea”;—these are but 
samples of how all of the famous fic- 
tions of our ‘'‘Jibrary” have furnished 
current coin of wit and sense for gen- 
erations past, present and to come, 
These proverbial characters or qual. 
ities are as familiar as household 
words to all the world. The book 
is a gathering of intellectual treas- 
ures, which all intelligent families 
must desire in-some form, to possess 
and preserve ; and it is believed that 
this is the most convenient, interest- 
ing,.and elegant form in which they 
have ever been presented to the pub- 


C. 

The tales, indeed, most grown per- 
sons have read at one time or another; 
but they are such as all will enjoy to 
ve-read, again and again; and no 
cultivated family likes to have its 
children and youth grow up without 
reading them. Yet it is a singular 
fact that few families possess more 
than one or two ot these tales, owing 
mostly to the fact that they have been 
thumbed out of existence; while the 
form in which they are now offered 
gives the whole ten at the price ordi- 
narily charged for any two of them 
in any otherform. So that, even if 
possessed of some of them, it will 
‘* pay” as a matter of economy to buy 
them «llin this ope volume for the 
sake of securing those you have not 
already. This Library is, indeed, in 
all aspects, a remarkably cheap one. 

The specimen pages (carried by 
each Agent ia his Canvassing-Book) 
show the fine paper, wealth of il- 
lustration, brilliant printing, sub- 
stantial and elegant bindiugs,—and 
indeed, all the thoroughly ood 
workmanship of the mechanical ex 
ecution. As a rule, we intend [9 
have, and do have, the book we de 
liver abcre rather than below the 
standard shown in the Subscription 
Book; every subscription being taken 
with the understanding that, if the 
beok does not fulfill the promise © 
the Pros} ectus, the subscription 
null and void. This latter, however, 
is a contingency that never happe®s 


‘to our publications ; both Agent and 


Subscriber can implicitly 7e/y upon 
the quality of our books, 

J.B. FORD & Co., Publishers, 
New York House, 27 Park Place, N. . 
New £ngland Office, 11 Bromfield Sty 


Boston, 
Westirn Office, 75 West Washington St, 


Chicaao,. 
Pacific Office, 339 Kearney St, San Fran 


cisco, California. 
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AGENIS WANTED. 
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Financial. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT. 
November lit, 1872. 
pEBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN. 
prey. 39,625.85 35 
pxst BEARING INTEREST ON LAWFUL MONEY. 
. $19,708,000 00 
ps8T ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE 
TRITY. 
$5,483,997 3} 
DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 
TOTAL DEBT. 919.132 91 
CASH IN THE TREASURY. 
special deposittfor redemption of 


CASH IN THE TRE*~ ny, 
$2,164 796,200 14 


frerease of debt during month 5,223,417 32 

Decrease of debt from rc 

to March 1, i872 nee 299,649,762 03 

The Secretary of the Treasury authorizes the re- 
demption of 1,350,000 three per cents. as follows: 
Five thousand each number, 4,792 to 5,'77T inclusive, 
and in ten thousands, from numbers 4,776 to 4,50), 
dated Oct. 16, 1868, and Nov. 7, 1868. The lnterest 
will cease on Dec. 31, 1872. 

The Banks.—Tte weekly bank {statement 
shows the following change: 


333.300 
11838 600 


ine. 
Ine. 1,053,390 

71.20 Deo 4500 

Tonder . 51,74%,30 Dec. 5,600 
The following table shows the highest New York 

quotations for the week: 

U. 6. Ge, "Sl, ex.cou, 109 
U. 8. 6s. Bl, coup. ..... 117.116 116K. 116% 
U.S. 5-20,"63, coup. 1163¢ 116, 1154. ex.coull4'¢ 
U. 8. 6-20. "G4, coup.......... 1164 .116.115%.ex,cou.112 
U. 8.5-20. coup. .. . 11634.116% .116%%.116 112% 114% 
WU. 6-20, 11556, 115, 114%, 114 
UG. 10-40, Coup 10814.1084 1084, 1084 
U.&.Currency, 118,118 
RAY ) 9694.96 34.95% 
7146.71, 72%, 72% 
Worthwestern pref.......... 884.884. 
Paul Pref. 7635, 76% TOM 
Rook Island.. . . 109 ,1105¢ 100% 
Central of New Jersey 103,108 ,103,1024¢.104 
Western Uniom........ 79% 79.79% ,79 
Union Pacific.......... 395 .39% 39% 38K 38% 38% 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Ke BANKING HOUSE OF 
FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5 Nassau 8t., New-York. 


We receive DEPO3ITS and allow interest on 
balences; issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
avells ble in all parts of the country; make Co!- 
letions in all parts of the United States and 
Cerada;and execute opders for Stocks and 
Bonés at the Stock Exchange, on commussion, 
for cash. 


We deal in GOVERNMENT Borns, and in the 
following First-Class Railroad Securities, 
which we can recommend for safe investment 
from a thorough knowledge of their charac- 
ter and value, viz.: 

CHESAPEAKE AND OnTO Bonns, six per 
eent., gold,$100, $500 and $1,000 denominations. 
Interest May and November. 

CENTRAL PACIFIC Bonps, six per cent., 
told. Denomimation $1,000 each. Interest 
January and July. 

WESTERN PACiFIc Borns, per cent., 
told. Denomination $1,000. Interest January 
id July, All of which we buy and sol! at 
turrent market priced, 

We bave Just ptivilaiied, in conn-ction with 
the ra}tent of the November interest on tte 
Bonds of the Chesap»ake and Ohio Hailroad 
Company,and the carly opering of the road 
Urou.b to the Ohi»> River, a fu'l statement 
Of its advanteges, charac'er and puroort, and 
interesting gc ological rep: rt of the iron, coal 
other mineral: along route, which may 

bad upon application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


HORSE EPIDEMIC. 

1.0% sick horses in New York- 8.009 in 
Rrookiy n—3,000 in Jersey City—boa's and 
Proc uce upon the canals at siandstili—mea 
‘arti-g merchandise through our ci'ies— 
tireetral rcade ane omnibuses unablo to move 
~—the eovernment stopping the importation 
of horses frem Canada—are a part of the evi. 

already occa- 

this tertile disease an} tis ravages 
‘he of the di 

m Te treatment of the disease, 

both to restore horees already afflicted, aad to 

Prevert takieg it is what every 


Obe esires 16 know. 
winnie the is surcha with this ende- 
The melana anime must n%t be overworked. 


ey must de ted with soit food—like bran- 


tioned b 
mm to 


mash, carrotsand salted hay—not a lowed to 
drink water—mu t be well blankeved, 
kept werm and have peeaee of clean bedding. 
Those which ara sick in additisa to the 
above ehculd be given warm fi«ux-seed tea, 
muriate of ammon’a and belladonna or 
acot ite, and sweet spirits of nitre—the nos- 
trils and eyes kept cleao with a soft sponge 
wel: rinsed in warm water, and the win‘pipe, 
throat, chest, bel y and legs t athed and wrap- 
pea in some penetrating emollient. And for 

hiv nothing seems w be 89 wel! adapted as 
Centaur Liniment. This article is v ry pene- 
trating—is quickly ab-orbed by the system, 
aid a; pears to act aiike up tie e!ar ds, mus- 
cles and iongs. It i«acortain preventive, and 
superior to opedelnoc, turpentias or capsi- 
cum, Well borses trea‘ed as above will n t 
take the disease in + ither or i s three forms— 
catarrhal—rieumatic and eastro-erys: vela- 
tous. al termed epizoo ic infl. enza. Unale+s 
something te imm.diatily and effectively 
dc ne to avert is terrii lem alady. t .e n+tion- 
Ai jus y2tries will be para’ yzed, and a financial 
pavic enstio. 


November Investments 


To those who have funds to invest in iarg¢ 
or small amounts, or who wish to increas 
their income from means already invested |: 
other leas profitable securities, we recor. 
mend, after full investigation, the Seven. 
Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacif< 
Railroad Company. Bearing seven and three 
tenths per cent. gold interest, (equal now tc 
8% currency,) and sold at par, they yieid ar 
income considerably more than one-thir¢ 
greater than U. 8. 5-20’s. They are Coupor 
and Registered, the lowest denomination be. 
ing $100, the highest, $10,000. 

Nearly one-third of the Main Line of th« 
Road will be completed and in operation with 
a large business the present season. Al! the 
property and rights of the Company, inciud- 
ing a most valuable Land Grant, averaging 
about 33,000 acres per mile of road, ar 
pledged as security for the first mortgas: 
bonds now offered. 

All marketable stocks and bonds are re- 
ceived in exchange at current prices. De 
scriptive pamphlets and maps, showing Route 
of road, Connections, Tributary Country, &c., 
will be furnished on application. 


JAY COOKE 


New Yerk, Philadelphia aad Washixuagten. 
Financial Agents N. P. R. R. 


HARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATE3, 


THE FRFEEDMAN’S SAVINGS. & CoMPrANY. 


ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 


A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 
No. 185 Bleecker Street. New York. 


Interest Six Per Cent. 
PR eee payable ON DEMAND with interest 


ve. 

Aceounts strictly private and con@lential 

Interest paid by check, if desired, to depositors 
residing out of the city. 

A specialty made of issuing Compound’ Interest 
Certificates payable ON DEMAND. 

Especial advantages afforded those having in 
charge truet funds. 

The following persons are among the 

TRUSTEBRS: 
Washington, D.C. 
Gen. RB. W. Brice.... Late Chief Paymaster U.S.A. 
EF. B. FRENCH,...... Second Auditor U. s. Treasury. 
MOSFEs KEILY..Cashier Nat‘! Metr -volitan Bank. 
WM. KICHARDSON..... Ass’t Sec’y U.S. Treagury. 
L. K, TUTTLE...Ase't Treas. of the United States. 
New York Otty. 
WILLIAM The Evening Post. 
RK. KR. Graves & Co. 
Rev. H. H. GARNBT, D.D,.. Pastor shiloh Pres. Ch. 
W. Hateh & Son 
SAMUEL HOLMES........ Scovil! Manufacturing (o, 
SETH Seth B. Hunt & Co, 
E. A. LAMBERT... Pres. Craftemen's Life Ass'ce Co, 
EF. P. SMITH Reade Street. 
Rev. & 80. WHIPPLE. See. Am. Miss'y Assoc’n 
ston 


Stor. 
Hon. WM. CLAFLIN....Ex-Gov. of Massachusetts. 
BANK Hou rs—Daily from # A. M.to4 M.. and 
on Monday and Saturday nights from 5 tos P.M. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
J.W. ALVORD, Prea. L. HARRIS, 
JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. Manager, 


Banking House of HENRY CLEW 
® Wall Street, New 

Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
sued available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to chacx at 
sight. Interest allowed on all Daily Ba)- 
ances. 

Collections made. 
executed, 


Investment Orders 


Mr. CHARLES W. HASSLER, of 
No. 7 Wall Street, New York, har 
made a study of that branch of the 
Banking business relating to Railroad 
Bonds and is prepared to give 


mation about them, of <o make pur- 
chases or sales O06 favorable terms 
His Weekly Yinancial Reports are 
valuable documents. Write for one 
and Sudge for yourself, 


MARVIN BROS. 


BANKERS, 49 Exchange Piace, N.Y., 
Buy and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 


Goid. 
Receive on most favorable 
jah aitiands of Bonds negutigied by other 
Bankers at advertised subecri D prices. 
First-o ond other Loans 


. lass Hallway 
and 


$5,000,000. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT. 


THE CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN 


FIRST MORTGAGE SINKING FUND 


THIRTY YEARS’ 
Interest Payable April and October. 


Registered or Coupon Payable in London 
or New York, 


This road, wtth the Canada Southern, forms the 
new Trunk Air-Line from Buffalo te Chicago. It 
is under the same contro! and management, and 
is being Dullt by the same parties who built the 
Canada Bouthern: Milton Courtright, John F. Tra- 
cy, David Dows, Wm. L. Seutt, Henry Farnam, R. 
A. Forsyth, John M. Burke, M. L. Sykes, Jr.. al) 
directors both tn the Chicago and North and 
the Chicago and Rogk Island; Gaorge Opdyke, of 
the New York Midland; Sidney Dillion, Daniei 
Drew, John Ross, David Stewart, Samuel J. Til- 
den, Kenyon Cox. and other preminent raliroal 
men. The road is being rapidly built, in the best 
pcssible manner, with sixty-pound steel rails 
throughonat its entire line and will be completed 
during thecoming year: nearly one-nalf of the 
road ill be completed and in running order by 
the Ist of January next, so that the entire line, 
from Buffalo to Chicago, will, within that time, be 
in successful Operation. The builders of this road 
control enough of the leading lines running from 
Chicago to insure an enormous business from the 
start. Taking into consideration the important 
fact, patent to all who study the statistics of trade, 
that the present Trunk Lines, now taxed to their 
utmost capacity, are not affording facilities equal 
to the great and constantly increasing demand for 
transportatien,’and that road, through its en- 
tire length, being practically STRAIGHT, and 
LEVEL, AND SHORTER BY THIRTY-FIVE 
MILES THAN BY ANY OTHBR NOW BUI 
or THAT CAN BE BUILT, itt must be appa 
that this line is not only needed, but must be a 
great success. The proceeds of these Bonds will 
com plete and equip the entire road, and we confi- 
dently recommend them as a mcst safe and proftit- 
able investment. 

Pam phiete and al! information furnished by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, 
Ne. 10 Wall Strect, New York. 


WINSLOW. LANIER & CO.,, 
BANKERS, 
No. 27 Pine Street, New York, 
INDIAN APOLIS, 
BLOOMINGTON, 
AND 
WESTERN RAILWAY. 


THB SHORT CENTRAL TRUNK ROUTE, 


This Road has been in operation from Indian- 
apolis to Pekin, 202 miles, for two years. ITS 
EARNINGS HAVE RAPIDLY INCREASED, 
and ARE NOW ata rate SUFFICIENT TO PAY 
ALL CURRENT EXPENSES, INTEREST OW 
ALL ITS BONDED INDEBTEDNESS, INCLUD. 
ING THAT MADE FOR ITS EXTENSION, AND 
IN ADDITION, A DIVIDEND UPON lis STOCK. 

The Extension is 217 miles in length, and con- 
nects Champaign with the Mississippi! at 
Keckuk, It pasees thrcugh a well-developed part 
of the State of Ilincls, abounding in resources for 
Agrcat business, and it must in a short time equal 
in receipts the other pert vf the Road with which 
it is consolidated, making a total line of 429 
volles. Intimate westérn connecrions make this 
route the most direct between the Atlantic and 
Coasts. 

The entire rosd traverses a very fortile region, 
and POSS ESSES the best subsidy a road can have, 
viz: IMMENSE BUSINESS IMMEDIATELY AT 
COMMAND, 

Unrdera fair valuation the property of the older 
part of thercad, ABOVE PRIOR OBLIIATIONS, 
is fatty equal in amount to the Bonds now issued, 
ahich ure fui ther and completely secured by 49" 4+ 
anionvly morteage on the Extens!*;n, One of 
whieh fs near completion aad the rewaalnder will 
be tinished early tu 1874. 

The Bond« are SEY BN PER CENT. GC 
£1,000 each, convertible int» stock at pwr 
option of the owner, and may be regieterr a 
out charge. PRICE 90 AND ACCRY’ 
REST ia currency. Coupons, Janus 
free uf tex. 

We recommend the Bonds 4° 
vestors as an undoubted secur!’ 


TURNER Fog 
RF OTHERS, 


14 NASSAT 


Tur Fiar 
Bf 
nois) NORTH 
RAILROAD 
acerued in? 


LD, 
atthe 
4 with- 
AD INTE- 
y and July, 


uL classes of in- 


SERS, 
4 STREBST. N. ¥. 


MORTGAGE SEVEN Per CeNT. 
NDS of the JACKSONVILLE 
WESTERN and SOUTH 
-€agafe investment. Price and 


erest. GLRSON, CASANOVA & 
50 Exchey 


MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 PerCent. Cold Bonds: 


Issued by the Montclair Railway 
Co., and Guaranteed by the — 
New York Midland, 


The MONTCLAIR isthe DIRECT and SHORT 
LINE OF THE MIDLAND through New Jersey. . 
Ite bonds are issued on the basis of half cost. They 
are GUARANTEED. Itis a home road, running 
DIRECT FROM THE CITY OF NEW YORK. as~ 
sured of a large business and a fine future. THIS 
BOND OFFERS AN ADVANTAGE OVER ALL 
OTHEK MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGES BONDS 
IN THAT, WITH BQUAL SECURITY, IT & 
LESS IN 

We commend it to [nvestorg. 

For sale by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 


Bankers, 
25 PINE STREET. 


CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS.. 


A per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one ef 
the gnueat roads running from New York City—on - 
the third largest road in New York State. The 
most desirable bond of all the Midland issues, af- 
fording the largest income and promising the 
greatest profit. 

PRICE 85 AND INTEREST. 

We believe them one of the safest and most 
profitable investments offered in this market for 
years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS CO., 
Bankers, 
80LB AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
Ne. 25 Pine Street, 
MUNICIPAL 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
Bankers, 14 Pine St. | 


CGCUARANTEED BONDS, 
Payable in this City, for sale at prices that wil 
pay OVER 


13 PER CENT. on the investment. 
THOS, P. ELLIS & CO., 


Beaker. 
WOOD & DAVIS; 
Bankers and Dealers in 


RAILROAD BONDs, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds 1 r 
in rs, furnish bonds advertised on 
ket at subscription prices, execute orders for Gove 
qrament securities, gold and railroad stocks, and 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
0. D. WOOD, D. DAVIS. 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


per ecnt. premium. ted 

lists furnished free. 4 
& BROTHER, 
No. 40 South Third St., Philadelphia, 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


S27 Brendway, near 13th St., 


YAK LACES DYED TO PATTERN. DRESS 
TRIMMINGS MADE TO ORDER TO MATCH 
ANY COLOR. PARIS GIMPS AND #RiNGBS. 
VELVETS ON THE BIAS, IN ALL THE NEW 
BHAPES. LADIES’ CRAVATS IN BVERY 
CONCEIVABLE PATTERN. KICH SASH RIB- 
BONS, A FEW SLIGHTLY SOILED, SA3ELBS 
VERY LOW. MADE UP SASHES TO BB WORN 
At THE SIDE. THRKE-CORNER FRINGBD 
HANDKERCHIEFS, SHAWLS, ETC, BUSS" 
BELTS AND BAGS. : 


ABSORBENT 
AND URI 


SANITARY-—CONVF PROFITABLE 


_dtiona, Schools, Manufact ortety 
Co. offer 

{ and Sanitary Co. 

af Pa ot Abeorbent Clogete 
co ng, 
excreta, at once convenient, inof- 

and ecanomical. 

liquid t separa trom the solid excre- 
orption, all the valuabie properties of 

and the product isan invaluable 


For explanation and practica! exhibition of t oe 
system. ca!! 
r of Varick, Vestry and Can treets, 
T 


ny, 
lew York. 


BOY 


the use e 


WANTED, for | 
&7200, 
eve strictly legitimate. Particulars free. 
Address, WORTH, 8t. Louis Mo: 


~ACENTS, READ THIS! 


ents a salary of $30 per week and 
our new and wonderful 
address M. V. WAGNER & CO. Marshba!), 


Get an Agency to 


Address HOME HO} 
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